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r>l?EFA('K 


This volume consists of a course of lectures 
T was invited io deliver at the Benares Hindu 
Univei'sity in November, lt)43. I actually delivered 
four lectures, but the third lecture has been split up 
into Cha])ters Ilf and IV of the present publication. 

The preparation of these lectures was interrupted 
by unforeseen and tragic cireujnstances. I had other 
diflicultiies, too. Some important books, for example, 
could not, on account of the war emergency, be 
yjrocurofl from Euro])e, and my treatment of (;(‘rtain 
topics has not been as exhaustive! as I should have 
liked it to bo. 

The Bibliography indicates my obligations, but 
not exhaustively. 1’hero may also be cast's of ovt'rsight. 
Detailed references have btum supplit'd in Hit! foot- 
notes as far as possiblt!. 

[ am obliged to iSir .Sarvapalli Badhakrishnan, 
Vice-C!hancellor of the Benares Hindu rniversity, for 
the 0 ])portunity of d(!livering thest' lectures at a dis- 
tinguished seat of learning, tind to its teachers and 
^.ludents for their very kind a])preciation. 'Phe first 
leci-ure was published at t ho instance of Prof. T. C. Nag 
in Volume Vltl of the Journal t)f the Benares 
Hindu University. I have to thank Dr. C. N. Menon 
in this connection for his courtesy in reading the 
proofs and helynng its first publication. Tt re- 
appears in this volume with a few alterations. 
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It is not for me to otter any remark on the 
contents of this volume. But (^hn])t(‘rs 11, TV aiul V 
nvo likely to arouse controversy. '^I’he Tesemblance 
between S[M*iiser ami tht! Pre-llapbaelites has not, 
as far as 1 am aware, been yet studied. Platonic 
ideas are not always distinguishable from idealistic 
(‘licln's, and Keats's Platonism may be (>xplained 
away as such. Keats was hardly a scholar, and 
the circumstances of his life appear to render his 
inclination to transcendental philosophy unlikcdy. 
P.sycho-analysis is a growing seit'uce, and many will 
doubt the wisdom of its application to literature. 
But differences of opinion aro inc'vitabU^ iji evt'ry 
sphere of study and empiiry. 

1 must take this opportunity of offering my 
thanks to 'Sir. K. B. Boy, Mr. S. C. Boy and Mr. T. N. 
Sen, my colleagues in the De])artment of English of 
the Calcutta rniversity, for their manifold assistance, 
ijieliidiiig proof-i’eading. Thanks are also due to the 
officers of the Calcutta University Press, who gav(' me 
every facility and expedited the printing and publica- 
tion of this volume. 

Sonu'! mistakes have been eoiTected in the Krmla. 
But tlufre may be others ; and I shall feel grateful 
if readers will kindly bring them to my notice. 


Calcutta : 
July, 194J. 


M. M. Bn ATTACH mu K 
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l']i LKITTCISM \VI) I DKAMSM T\ Sl’KXSKK 

Aliiltlu'w Arnold coiiiplaiiiod against \'ic(orian 
Knglaud’s insular s|)iril. and lack of cnviosity. S(‘lf- 
coinplaconcy was, according to liim, a most proininont 
d(*lcct of the l)i-ilis]i to whom ho imputed as its 
conso(|n(‘nco narrown<‘ss of outlook and of intoll(*ctnal 
Nvmpatliy. H(“ tried to corivet this defect hy drawing 
llu'ir attention to continental cnllnre which was 
int(M’nalional in charaeter, and to the lle.vihility of 
intelligence* eif the^ Kivnch whose genieis fe)r critie-ism 
liael Jnspire‘el him. " What eloe>s he know e)f Hnglund 
whe) emly Knglaiid knejws ? — was the epie'rv ejf one 

Englishman. Arnolel expivsses a simihir ielea in his 
.se)nie‘whai irre'vereenl remark : “ lie who kne)ws the 
Bihle only, de)es not know the Bible evt'n." His 
charge against V’iedoriau Englanel, wheth(*r jn.stitiable 
ev’ not, e-emlel ne)t be levelleal against Eli/atbethan 
England. 

In the ele)main of thonghl Elizab(*lhan England 
was an extt*nsive beirrower. The sources of its 
obligation were many and the obligation was indis- 
criminate. Love of classical eultmx’i Wcis derived 
from continental centres of learning visited by (lolet, 
(Irocyn anel egher schetlars. Nee)-lMatoni.-4m with its 
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('lahorations was horrowod from Ftaly, and Aristokilian 
id(‘as infiltrated lliroiigli p«‘ri|)atetie treatises like 
I'judeniifot Elhirx and Maijiut Monilifi. Sonneteering 
was k'ariil from Pt'trareh and ka PU'iade sehool of 
Franee, Cliristian mysli<‘isin frotu Daiit(‘, and the 
new system of Astrojiomy from (loperniens. Protes- 
tantism was the gift of the French theologian Calvin 
and of the Cerman reformer [aitlua*, and Calholieism 
with its delicate symbolism that of m(‘dia(‘val 
ehnrehmen and specially of Aipiinas. Chivalry and 
Romance came frotn France and Spain, and statecrafi 
from Renaissance Italy. Flizahelhan translations 
with their vast range prove England's avidity for 
fresh idea and new information. Ilenderings from 
Spanish and Italian — of fiction, discourse, drama and 
history — wen; copious and v(‘ry |)opular. 'I’ranslations 
from French and (Icrman, though smaller in volume, 
were yet numerous. Fresh ideas can he gathered 
as much from trav('ls as from study, and it was not 
for nothing that continental travel was recommended 
to the Elizabethan youth. 1’hey not only imbibed 
ideas and gathenNl information for tluunselves, hut also 
became a source of inspiration to tiu'ir coimtrymen. 
So keen was England’s hankering for boirowed know- 
ledge that it has be(‘n sugg(-sted that tin; Eliz{ihethans 
did not originate any new idea, but merely ulilis(*d 
and pieced tog(dh('r foreign thoughts evolvt'd jimk'i’ 
different circumstance's in dilierent ages. 'I’he dis- 
coveries for which the age was famous, were confined to 
the f)hysical world, and even these were not many, 
j’he Elizabethati Age has accordingly been called 
eclectic. It consunu'd but did not ])roducc. 
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is almost the opposite of creation. 
Informatioti and scholarship, on which it is based, 
are- cssciiitially different from deep synthesis and 
fresh orientation. Kcleeticism does not suggest a 
n(;w order of things. It is to a (tertain extent the 
mark of t he practical man, not of the profound thinker* 
of a business-like spirit of compromise, not of a bold 
outlook. The deliverer of a striking message, the 
propounder t)f an original idea and the preacher of 
a iK'W gos^KU are never (?cl(!etie.s. The histoi’y of 
human thought furnishes examples of eele<;tieism 
which have been barren of original output and pio- 
duetive of more wordy disputation. It always tejids 
to spring up after a period of vigorous constructix e 
speculation, especially in the later stages of a contro- 
versy between tliiukers of ])re-eniinent talents. Their 
respective followcts and, more specially, cultured lay- 
men, lacking the capacity for oiigiual work, seeking 
th(x solution iu some kind of compromise aiul possibly 
failing to grasp the essentials of the controversy, 
take refuge in a combinatioii of those elements iu 
the opposmg systems whii-h seem to afford a sound 
Ijractical theory. Such a eonibiuation is as illogical 
as facile, and eclecticism has generally accfuned 
a somewhat contemptuous signiticance. At the same 
time, “■ the essences of eclecticism is the lofusal to 
follow blintily one set of formulae and conventions, 
couj)led with a determination to recognise and select 
Ironi all sources those elements which, though not 
good and tme in tlu; abstract, are in lU’actical affair’s 
most useful ad- hoc.''* In the last stage of Ctreek philo- 

* iincyclopaaiia JJritannica, 14tlx oditioii. 
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so})lty tliinkors (•lu>s(< tlu'ir < loot i‘i mss from Aristotle, 
I*lat(), llu' Pvtliujjjoreans, the Stoies, .lewisli and otlier 
oriental systems. In the seeond eenlury B.tl. a 
remarlvahle tendency to (‘elertieism maiiifestc'd itself 
in Borne, hi neither ease was any l•(*al eontrihution 
made to the [iro^n'ss of human i-nlture. 

Kli/ahetlian edei-tieism was relli'cted in SpensiM's 
work more than in that of any of his contemporaries. 
'I’lic reason is (o he found in the slranire and iinpreei*- 
ilenlcd eomhination in Spenst'r of a rich and vi'rsatilc 
intellectual culluri' which lie^an at Canihridni* and a 
most eheipuTiMl worldly eareci*. 

After leavinir the University and si'ckinjf his 
fortune in vain in literals work, Spiaiser ‘ turned his 
hopes of prt'ferment for a timi* towards the church 
and lieeatne secretary to the Bishop of Bochesti'r. 
'I’h(‘ yoiinu man soon realised that learned scholars 
like him had no [irospeets in the church, and the 
Shcjj/mtii.l'i Cfilctidir relle<-t<‘d his disap|)ointmenl. 
He mill'd against the humiliating methods hy which 
a hcnetiee or curacy could he obtained and (li'nounced 
the enormity of admitting slothful unlettered persons 
into the clergy, and also the encroachments of lords 
and ministers on the possessions and privili'ges of 
the cliurch." lie now turned in disgust to the courtier's 
life, became acquainted with iSidneVand his litcirary 
and i-ourtly friends, was received into the household 
of Sidni'v's uncle, the Earl of Leicester, and was 
ijitrodiiced to the Queen. iS|)enser spent hu|)pily 
the llrst year of his sc?rvice under Lord lA'icesti'r. 
He bt;camo a member of Sidney's AmqMtjm and 
prosjx'cts of [ireferment looked lirighti'r. But he 
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soon foniul out thai th(‘ real coiirtu'r was v(“ry 
(lift’ereut from tlie product of (.‘astif'liono's imagination. 
An atmosphere oi' fawning liattery and v'icc was 
uncongenial to a m.m of culture likt* Spensi'r, and 
lie left foi‘ Ireland us prixatc* secridary to Loi'd (Irey 
de Wilton, the Lord LicMitenant. Kxile thus secured 
for him a position w'hen* la* had not to Hatter and 
cringe or (k'pend on patronage. 'I’hough he rose 
l>y (k'gri'cs to a high position as landowner in Munster, 
his expt‘rienc(> of tlui " Sahage nation was hv no 
means happy. Ih* found ireachery, intrigue, and 
supei’st ition in the Irish jieople and the Jesuit emis- 
saries, aiul viol<*nce and riitliksssnctfs in the powerful 
Lnglisli rulc'rs, especially his own chief. Desmond's 
ri'liellion and its suppn'ssion turhulent savagery 
follow'isl Ity tc'iTible retrihutiou — l('fl an u nl.ving 
impression on the young poet. 'I'hough Spensei did 
not approve ol the Ihitish policy in Ireland, he 
l'ull_\ su|»porlt“<l Lord tJii’y's activities and looktsl 
upon the Irish as dangiMous criminals and traitors 
deseiA iiig (he severest punishment. Ht* saw in Irt'land 
lonely ri'gious, dense, trackless loi’ests, gloomy ghules 
and steep hills, whiiJi were to suggest the scenes of 
knightly adventure in his immortal jiomn. The exile 
was inleirtipted and its inherent gloom (emjiorarily 
relieved when, Jtfttu ttm years, he arrived at tlu' royal 
court under tlu' patronage of Sir Walter llah'igh 
uitii the iirst three hooks of the. h'dcr’w Qnii nc, 
tind basked for a few months in the stinshine of the 
(itieeii's favour. Surroun<led liy brilliant ]«igean(iy 
tmd dazided by the splemlotir of the ‘ royal state,' 
iSpenser imagined that Ibrtuuc litid at last smiled on 
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liiin. 'I'ho Qiioon, tho lords and the ladies admired 
the iising pwi and showered theii- praises on him. 
But his eyes weixi soon o[)ened to the seamy side 
of the royal court — to its intrigues, jealousies and 
moral turpitude. N(‘glcet of frientls, indilfenuice of 
patrons and pi'rfidy of rival poets galled his s|)irit, 
aiul his paiu'gyric of the- court in the Faerie Quee.ne 
turned into satire in .\f other lltihberd/i 'Tale, (lolin 
ClontH roine Home (ajaiti and Mniopofmo^. lioturning 
to Irohuul a sadtler and wiser jnan, he married 
and found that bliss which he had vainly hoped to 
enjoy in the realisation of his early ambitions at the 
royal court. It was soon, howe\’er, blasted by fate. 
Friend, lover, dependant, coui'tier, olHcial supporting 
a ruthless policy against i‘(*bels, Spensc'r had thus an 
c',\peri(‘Jice of life as varied as his knowledge anti 
seholarshi]). 

This parallelism Ijetween his lifi* afid seholarshi]) 
was r(!sponsible for a curious combination of diverse 
and heterogeneous mattei’s in Spenser's work — 
ancient philosophy and the full-blooded life of the 
lienaissanee, contemporary |)olities and strict Cal- 
vinistic discipline, the gorgeous rituals of 1 he Catholic 
Church and Klizabethan adventim'S, chivalrie romance 
and simoii}', classical mythology and Anabaptist 
theories, Christian charily and ruthless Irisli })oliey, 
Platonic^ beauty and Jesuit inti’ignes. liaeh capti- 
vated the imagination of Spenser, inspired his 
poetry and was deliberately woven into the striK^tiuv. of 
his allegories. It would be dilTicuilt to single out' any 
one of these as his special favourite. Such a remark 
could not be made with roterenee to ajiy other writer. 
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None or very few ait* equally attraet(^^l by so many 
dissimilar matters at the same time. Almost every oiK' 
has a prerlominaiit intoitist to which his otln*r interests 
are distinetly subonliuate ami to which sometimes 
thc'y ait' (leliherati'ly saerilu-ed, and some may even 
have only a. sinj^lc^ interest.. Milton loves moral 

siihlimity, and love of liberty which is elhelly the 

theme of his prose works is subordinate to this. 

Shell(\v is predominantly a lovc'r of beauty, though 
he sings of lilx'rty as well. Seott's main interest 
centit's round the variegated .Middh* Ag(*s — their 
heroism, their glamour and splash of colour. Sensuous 
beauty is tlu* special province of Keats and silent 

communion with tlu* sjiirit of Nature is the message 
of Wordsw'orth's p(Kdry. I’mloubti'dly Shakesjieare 
had no sp(>eial pittlileetion ; but this furnishes no 
point of comparison between him and Spenser, for 
though his knowledge was vast and his interests 
manifold, they did not all equally dominate his 
imagination as in the ease of Spenser. He iiuh'cd 
easts his glance at Mediaeval Kiiroix', the Homan 
world, Henaissance Italy, (‘te., and studies man's 
mind in its various aspects -passion, ambition, jealousy, 
etc. But th(\v do not eipially engross his attention, 
or hold him in thrall. His knowledge and experience, 
varied as they wi'ii', were fused into a se}>arate ainal- 
gaiii, W(‘re sublimated and transformed, beyond recog- 
nition, into the new w^orld he built up and into the 
fresh. . values lu* eix'ated. Here lies his originality, 
l^penser's scholarship and expi'rieneea retained an 
nnshakabk^ hold on his memory, and directly inspired 
his poetry. He could not forget them or free himself 
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from llicir iiitliioiHM'. 'Hiry «(*oin lo luivo boon ro- 
|)ro(lii(('(l in bis work oxa<‘lly as ))o bad a<;(|iiiro(l 
tbom. Sponst'i' was really lacking in that wbito boat 
ol imatriiiat ion lliat sii))liinatos varied impressions 
into an alto^eiber new tmtity and snil'iisc's it with a 
new liubt, a " liubl fbat nevej’ was on sea or land. " 
Spenser bas ol’tsm l»een called a ebild of ilu' 
licnaissanee. and bis |ov(‘ of classical cnllnre, (Jr('(‘k 
mytboloey and Plalonism are adduct'd as evidenct', 
l>nt be really flonrisbed at 1 b<' junction ttf two an'as, 
aiul tbe culture of tbe Middle Aut's survived as an 
active forct' for Centura's even after tb*' revival of 
classical studies ba<l lu'ifiin. Spenser felt its fascina- 
tion and iinbiln'd its spirit to tbe fullest ('xtent. As 
a critic pertiiu'ntly olrst'rves, lb* was a. man of tbe 
Ib'uaissauce. but b(' was in tlu' main a poet of tlu' 
‘ oldt'u time." Ht' livt'tl in tbi' rt'ign of Qix't'u 
Klizabetb, but bis <renius lived, ('Vt'ii rnon' decisively 
Iban that of Cbaiicer, in tbe days of Queen l*bilip[)a.” 
.Absobitt'ly unlike that of tbe Henaissance, for ('xampit', 
was Spt'user's idt'a of woman. Womanhood in Spt'user 
is not cbaracteri/.ed by frigid Ib'iiaissance intt'llec- 
tualism but by st'rene “ alfections ligbtt'd by tbt' sun 
of f’bristian faitb, ami freshened by the airs of human 
sympathy.’’ Refenmce may be niadt' to I'na who, 
forlorn and veiled, never niters a. word of protest, 
again.st de.S('rtion by her beloved* and to Amoret 
sitting in the lap of Womanhood in llu^ 'IVtnple of 

* TIio fiiirity of Fnu, iiuIiUo timt of Holpliof^hn i)r hritomjirt. Inis piil- 
rniiiiitoil in KiuiPtity, mui is syinhofisod by that vnil on tlio run' rooiovnl of 
wlticli lior fufo solids forth fi (Jivirio rijulmnoo. This ooncoption of 
ut riiK-o (Mii'istiun iiiirl vvoiTuinly, bolongs to onriior lltiiiii.n pootry. 
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Venus. On the steps of Venus’s throne are placed 
“ goodly- shanipfastness,” “ Oheerfulnesse,” “ sober 
Modestie ” and “ Comely Curtesie ” and opposite to 
the latter “ soft silence ” and “ Submiss e obedience.*’ 
“ This i.s not the Renaissance, it is the mediaeval 
time. St. Reniard and the Crusad(^rs lived on in 
Sj)enser's true poetry,”* 

S|)enser took kindly to th(> inoi*al virtues of 
chivalry as imieh as to Heiiai.ssance courtesy. In 
form the Fneriv Queenf' is a romance' of mediaeval 
chivalry, and its heroes art' typical knights endowt'd 
with virtues enjoint'd upon by the chivalric code, c.f/., 
t'ourage, gootl faith, liberality, sense of honour, respect 
for women and pit'ty, though at the same time, they 
are also the products of the Renais.sanee — courtiers 
eom'sponding t,o modern gt'ntlemen, po,ssessing (“harm 
of personality, humour, eloquence, knowledge of j)oetry, 
history, etc., grace and what has been called sprez- 
zalum. 

If Spensc)’ was not exclu.sively ‘ t he ehild of the 
llenaissance,’ neither was he the product of the Middle 
Ages. Hi'iU'O he could not, suggests Aubrey de Vere, 
write the romantic ])0(mi of mediaeval life, as Dante 
wrote its epic (or mystical poem). His heart was 
indeed dcvotetl to the tradition of the Middle Ages, 
but his intellect inclined to Hellenic culture. The 
latter along with the new discoveries and intellectual 
controversies of the sixtmith century, had undoubtedly 
an awakening effect on Spenser’s genius. Rut these 
also drew that genius aside from what would have 

* AtiV)roy de Voro, Chnmctprintirfi of Spenspr's Poptrij, 

2— 1600B 
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its tiutural walk. “ Had Sponsor boon a inodiaoval 
pool, lu‘ wonlil ha\a) givoii ns on a largo soalo, and 
iitly oombinod sm*li illustration of things si)iritual, 
soon from Iho pootio point of view, as (^liauoor's 
enohanting ‘ Logond of St. (V'oilia ' has givon us in 
a fragmontary form. Tn tho oarly ohroniolos la* would 
also havo found largo matorials ; for ovon tho minut<>r 
events of tho Middh* Agos must hav(‘ thi'ii ndainod 
a significaiioo lost for us. Still more full of moaning 
must the ohivalrio romanoos have* thon Is'on. Ho 
would havo solooted and oombinod thoir troasurt's, 
and bccomo thoir groat pootio roprosontativc*. Sponsor 
would thus, too, hav(‘ found a far amplor liold for 
that unoonsoious symbolism wliioh la'longs to high 
poetry, and ospooially to his; and ho would not havo 
boon driven upon those artilioial allegories which 

chill many a page of his vorst' It was for tho 

human side of a groat mediaeval thomo that S])onser's 
especial charaotorist ics would havo pro-oiiiinontly 
qualified him, as it w-as tin* siipcTuatural side that 
challenged most the genius of l>aut(‘. Ho had a 
special gift for illustrating the otlioos and relation- 
ships of human life."* “ 'fhat b(?auty which ever 
haunted S|)onser’s mind, would havo shone forth as 
a thing inherent in the conditions of all true social 
existence even hero below. 

Sponsor's religious synifiathios too wvvv. not ex- 
clusive. There were political objections against 
Catholicism in Elizabethan England, but apart from 
its acti\c [n'ograinme and its gross suixsrstitions, it 

* Aiibroy VHn*. ( 'hnrnrfrr'fttirs nf Porlrif. 

t VM, 
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c'oriiniaiidocl Spenser’s unstinted admiration. 'I’he 
House of Holiiuiss in Canto X of Bk. I of th(‘ Faerie 
Qiieene embodies tlie ‘'taiiiis of Catholieism in an 
unmistakabki manner. The procession of the Seven 
Deadly Sins in Canto IV of Bk. I shows further Spenser’s 
obligation to (’atholie theology. His love of Protes- 
tanlisin of its simple worship and moral arrlour — 
is T(‘V(‘aled in th(‘. d(‘struction of Aerasia’s Power 
(Canto XII of lik. II). the* killing of Kirkrapine 
by the lior) ((!anto 111 of Pk. I) and t he spoliation of 
Duessa (Canto Vlll of Pk. I) by Prince Arthur. 

That Spenser’s homage and admiration were 
divided in other s))heres too can be aptly illustrated 
by reference to his allegories. Thes(' arc* capable 
of manifold interpretations. IFiia in Pook I of the 
Faerie <^iaene rc'presents Gospel Truth, Platonic Peality 
and Pefornie-d Protcstiuxt church. Her marriage with 
Kedorossc symbolises the merger of the human soul 
in God as taught by Neo-Platonic Philosophy, the 
establishment of the lleformed Protestant faith as 
the State religion in England and the triumph of the 
(:3ospel as tho guide of nmn. Holiness is at the same 
time the Aristotelian magnanimity, Platonic justice 
and Calvinist ic sanctity. Tn Pook II Medina is 
believed to b(* the Aristotelian mean of Gentleness, 
while Elissa and Hudibras reprcfsent one (‘xtreiue 
and Perissa and Sansloy the othei*. Guyon may' 
stand for the Aristotelian mean of Teinj)erance and 
Pyrochles and Cymoehles for its two c‘xtremes. But 
a Platonic interpretation is also a]>t, and according 
to it, Pyrochles, Cymoehles and Guyon or Arthur 
symbolise the tripartite division of the human soul 
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into passion, c-oiu'upisfeut't*. and reason which aiv. 
also tignrod fortli in Klissa, IVrissa and Al(*dina on 
the one liaiul and Hndibras. Sansloy and Medina 
oi' (Juyon on tlie other. Tlie Hill of Contein plat Jon 
which Iledcrossc ascends means im'ditatjon on the next 
world advocated by (’alvin as a littiiif; se(pi(‘l to an 
active life devoted to works of charity ; it also means 
streimous intellectual cidture, as distinct from scnsc*- 
knowletlge, involving a training in dialectic as taught 
by IMato. The brilliant city visibh' to Iledcrossc* 
from the top of the Hill of t'ontemplation'’' may stand 
for Heavenly Jerusalem as painted in tJie Hook of 
Revelation; it has also bcx'ii interprc'tc'd as Supreme 
Beauty or the vast sea of Beauty, the* last ruicg ol' 
the ladder of ascent in the* Sympo-sivtu. Of the four 
Hymns, the first two are devoted to the I’latonic 
concejdions of love and beauty cunent during the* 
Renaissance. Spenser .soon regrets his imagined folly, 
vanity and carnal proclivitic*.s as manifc.stc'd in these 
eompositions of “ the gi'cener time's of my youth,'* 
recants and wants to withdraw' them from circulation, 
but thinks bett(*r and as a .sort of penance writes 
two more Hymns cm Divine love* and ('hristian mys- 
ticism, in w'hich Christ's holy life and its tewhings 
arc* introdimed. 

• “ A short j)oem may have the bright jcerfection 
of a (lower, an epic the stately mass of a tree that 
combines the variety of its branches with the unity 

* 'riw‘ fftiUn (lo.seril)ing tliiw, it hus Immmi *■ is oiio in wiiirli rinttt, 

could ho tmvo roturnod to oiirtli, would hnvo found the lonlitudioti of his 
lohiost dreainK ; in which Si. Thomns A(|niiinH would ha\’t* *liwovorod no 

; nnd in which St. Auguntiiio would Jinvo rojoii-LMl.'* 
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of the stem : but a romance of this intricate character 
is neither the Hower nor the tree, — it is a labyrinth 
of underwood not easily piei-ced.”* This charge against 
the Faerie Queene. nOating to defect of (;onstruction 
is unanswerable. Apart from the lack of de.sign 
whicli characterizes the p(Kim as a whole, each t>f its 
separate episodes is faulty in constmetion and almost 
eacli is inconc.lnsive.f Each was originally intende<l 
to symbolise a distinct idea or to illustrate a moral 
truth. When this object had been partly fullilled 
and the (‘pisotle had made some progress, tlu* poet 
probably recollected an historical event or, more often 
another rival or allied ethical conception or j)hilo- 
sophical principk' which also claimed his attention, 
and felt tempted to allegorise tliis as well. W'hen 
tliis was don(', the thread of the first nai'rative 
was snapped, the .signilicance changed, and Sj)enser 
diverted the story into a new and ((uite niu“xpeclt)tl 
channel. The impression produced on the mi ml of 
the reader is one of bewihleretl amazement, and 
he wondei’s how the story might end and whal the 
author might mean. When the story had bwai made 
to move along a new groove, and to b<>ar a new' meaning, 
some of the old characters would re-a))pcar in th(;ir lU'w 
role and woidd be responsible for a further confusion of 
situation and significance*. | 'fhe tale of the twin sisters 


AtiljiTx lie Voro, CUaractcrtfitlcn of SpvHHir\s 

t ’SfMHisor's stories rnny be foul nisi oil willi Cluiucor’s, Mioir 

inooioplotiMios!' spoils llio !lUo^o^io^. it si>rvos to illustrutr Sponsfr'^ ilixidfil 
all«^jL;iiiM(*o tiiiil sy lOiMitiiy. ^ 

Aubrey do Voro, Chu melt l i at i ca vj Spenser' a Puetrtp 
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13 i‘l|)lK)fbt - ami Amorct is one of the loveliest, deepest 
and most original of legends ; yet, for most readers, 
its beauty and even its im‘aning are drowned in 
interruptions that perplex it. 

Sometimes anomalies and anachronisms of a 
<darin<f kind issue out of Si)ens(T’s varied scholarship 
and wide range of intellectual sympathy. The Palace 
of Mercilla in the “ Legend of Justice " is magnilicently 
deseribc'd as the temple of justice. Mercilla sits on 
the throne as the goddess who holds the scales of 
jnstic(> even in this lower world. “ Nothing can be 
subtler than the symbolism, mon* splendid than the 
imagery, more skilful than the* mode in which the 
solemn |)rocess is carried on l>efore that high tribunal.” 
The warder at the gate is Awe, ami tiu* Marshal in 
th(' Hall is Order. 'I’he “ eloth of state " which 
hangs like a cloud above, the head of the goddess 
seems b) Ik' held l)y little angels, ami Dice, Munomic, 
Eirene, 'I'empcrance and ll(‘verenc(‘ are in attcndam;e. 
The times are anti(iue, possibly those* e)t the llomid 
Table. But the Icgt'iid comes to an abru])t end, for 
Hpenser’s mind is suddeidy direntc'd towanls' the 
political events which convulsed Engli),n(L Mary 
(Duessa), Queen of Scotland, comes to take her trial 
before the* daughter of Ann<* Boleyn (whom .Mercilla 
now comes to represent) for immorality, treason, 
murder and transgression of the law of nations, 
Elizabeth’s reluctance to pronounce sentence against, the 
accused is made manihist. Soon alter, England s .vic- 
tories against Spain in the Low countrit's are celebrated 
as a marvellous achievement of Prince Arthur. The 
Qnj^^nsion grit'vously detracts from the poetic ©fteet. 



TCCMIfWrSiM AND fDKAUSM IN SVKNSKK JT) 

Sponsor is a philosophic ])oot and is <>l'tc“n called 
a philosopher. But ho has hardly any philosophy 
of his own. Wordsworth has a consist out view of 
nature and man. Tennyson and Browninj' have their 
eharactoristi<‘ ways of grappling with moral and reli- 
gious problems. Shelhiy has his theory of love and 
idea of lib(‘rt.y upon which he pinned his siiu-ere faith. 
Si)(ms<‘i- is not comparable to any oiu‘ of these. He 
was familiar with systems like Hesiods, I.<u(i('tius‘,s, 
Bruno's and Plato's and drew upon tlieni all at hasure. 
But he was never troubled Avith their inconsisU'iicies, 
if any, ami was not interestcsl in reconciling them. 
He does not appear to have had his preferences, though 
he nd'erred to Plato oftener than to others. The 
theologies of Calvin, of Liithej’, of Aipiinas equally 
interesl(‘d him, and he did not choose* any one* as his 
special favoiu’ite. Aristotle’s ethical system, the 
manuals of conduct of Renaissance Italy, Cicero's 
work on Kriendship had the same attraction for him. 
He had no exclusive and eletinite philosophical, theo- 
logical or ethical ideal. 

It has been remarked that Spenser’s mind was 
“ a whole and not merely a collection of faculties 
<tr parts,”* often, in inferior minds, disproportioned to 
that whole. This is true only in one sense. His 
facultu's indeetl worked harmoniously and when he was 
•ut his t)esl, no om* could say which of them pre- 
dominated. “ ’fhe ])assages characterised in the 
highest degree by deseri|)tive power, are (duiracterised 
not less by loveliness, by suggestiveuess, by moral 


* Aiibroy do Voro, Chn meter htlc-s of SpenJter's Poetry, 
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Misdoin, and coininonly by spiritual aspiralion." But 
11 j(‘ stalemont is untrue in anotlier sense. With all 
his versatile intellect and seholaT*shi]) whieh were 
responsible for his varied interests, he had no dis- 
tinctive angle of vi.sion or outlook on men and things. 
Impressions and facts appealed to him but not the 
laws or principles underlying them. His mind did 
not diseover any link amongst his experiences, and 
it is tiu'se that kindled his poetic instinct almost 
at random. Tlis images appear in quick succession. 
It seems as if the jmet wants to jn'oduce temporary 
magical effect.s through a .stream of lmprc.ssions with- 
out eonv(‘ying any consistent, abiding or compix'hensive 
message in the abstract, ft is the .same 'whether he 
nan'ates ineid(?nts or describes seemuy. Quick move- 
ment characterises jnost of his images. SchohiT’s 
have actually trace<l sonui of tlu'se to paintings and 
ta})estries. But tableaux, dumb-show.s, and .stage- 
represj'ntations of morality jdays too have been ])ointed 
out as sources of Spenser's ])hantasmagoric processions. 
His models are, as it woi’e, characters in dunib- 
.shows that pa.ss l)efor(‘ the audience* one by one, 
making symbolic gestures and assuming ex{)r(fSsions 
typifying the abstractions they arc meant to nqn-eseait.* 
The procejssion of Queen Lueifera and tlui Si'ven 
Deadly Sins is an apt illustration. 1'hc March of 
the seasons and months in Book Vll of th<> Faerie 
Queenp. is another, and tills about 20 stanzas — first come 
the four sea.sons, then each of the twelve months,- next 
Day and Night, then the Hours, and last Life and Death. 


* Le^ouia, Spenser, V. 
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"I’he story clement is slight, and the significance 
meagre in both. "I''li(ise are |)OSsibly extreme cases : 
l)iit ix'ferenee may be made to the succession of 
incidents in (Jantos IIL-VT of Book J, viz., the fight 
l)et ween Sansloy and Ai’chimago and between Kederosse 
and tSansjoy, the meeting of Diiessa and Night and their 
journey to Hell, Inna’s resenie by the Satyrs and the 
light between Sntyrane ami Sajisloy, w’hieh remains 
ineonclusiv<*. 

S])ens<T was thus inspired not by oiu* ideal only but 
i)y more id(*als than one.* Sonu'times these were in 
din'ct opposition. Sense and reason, Paganism and 
(Christianity, the life of strenuous activity and of 
intellectual culture, the bold, fiery warrior and the 
(juiet ascot io, the courtier and the scholai', the brilliant 
p<agea.nfiy of tlu^ Knglish ea)>ital and (he silence of 
th(‘ trackless forests in Irt'land eipially inspired him. 
'riiesc produce an indelible impression of dis(!ord. 
Tt) examine the contiiel between moral and carnal 
(elements in Bpenser’s p(K*try. The objeet of the 
Faerie Queene, as the lA'tter to Kaleigh mentions, 
“ is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous 
and gentle discipline.” Kederosse, the (’Imstian 
knight, wears the armour of St. Paul, iiicluding 
the shield of faith, breast -plate of righteousness, etc. 
Sir Cuyon, the emblem of Tcunperance, scrupulously 
s(‘ts his lace against temptation in all its forms. Yet 
Spenser’s choicest art is lavisheil mi depicting the 
Bower of Bliss, its voluptuous beauty, and the seductive 
<!harms of Acrasia and her lascivious maidens. On 
the floating island, which is the dwelling-place of 

* Ronwick, Kdm'iml fipe finer, i>. 101. 
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IMuu'dria, ‘ lalso (h'lijfhl,' ‘ plcastnvs vavn ’ and a lewd 
sonii lull a fiery wairioi' (o slee|). 'riie mural paintings 
and tapestries in the House of Uusirane portray . 
eartial lore and beauty of the flesh in a manner whieh 
brings out Spemser's |)0(‘tie genius at tlu' hi'ight of 
its glory. If has he<‘n sugge.sfed that here outer 
phy.si(‘al eharni often outalazzles lh<‘ inward lustre 
of virtue, 'fhe wanton nymphs of the Marvellous 
Kountain in the llower of Acrasia are .so (ml icing 
that they almost efface* the pun; and chaste! image; 
of Una. Mentality, wh<*n pre‘aclu‘fl by the j)e)et, 
seems almost emi of plae*e among the manifold seulue- 
fiems of his Fairyland, and ’■* Spe'ii.ser make's the* 
reader almost ery out against Sir (luyea) fea* devaslating 

the cuehanted be>wer e)f false elelights Nedhing 

e-an replae-e that magie-al garden of luxuriousne'ss, 
or e'emipare with it in sp|e*nde)ur, and make' amends 
for its ruins. " 'riiis may !)(' an extremi' view. 
'I'lu' othen’ e'.xtrenu' vie*w harps on .Spen.se'i''s pe>weir 
e)f e;difieation anel of ])ropagation of ascetic; and reli- 
gious e-emvictions. Spenser is on this view the .sage 
poc't, a be'tte'r te'aelu'r than Scedus, or A(|iiinas.'' 
R('a.sonubk' and modeTate critiessm will agive that 
the'i'e' is no pre-dominance «)f e'itlu'r the* se;ductiv(' or 
the' moral ek'HU'nt in Spemser's poe'try, but that, though 
o))tru.sive’, bejfh have* be'em put on the .same; fooling. 

His imagination hael an aflinity with the' Pagan 
outlook, and vens in fact influene-e'd by it. It incline;d 
to beautiful forms, erolonrs and sounds of this e'-arth 
and especially to woman’s boauf;,y. But this imagina- 
tion was i'eprcs.sed and always held in cheek by the 
(Jhristian sense of t.he; vanity of all sensual delights. 
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Had by tlio foar of sia. la tho tS/tepheards Calendar 
roligioa fills ahaost as anich sj)aco as Jove. The 
Ituivss of Rome, Visions of Ike Worlds Vanitie, Rallaifes 
Visions, aad Tfa^ Raines of Time seek to turn niaa’s 
mind from woildly vanity 1o eternal reality aad are full 
of denunciations of sin. As Lcgouis puts it, “ In 
his great poem, his innate (Pagan) voluptuous- 
ness is in constant antagonism with his earnest 
Prolestant, almost Puritanical creed. He w'ould 
sacriliee neither. But to comi)romise and ])res(*rve 
them both, he. only could apj)end a moral to the 
most sensual of his scenes. He reminds us of the 
artist who paints a splcn<li<l woman in the nude and 
write^J ^ Chastity ‘ in the margin of his canvas; then 
paints another, no less beautiful, and, contenting 
hims(ilf with giving an evil cast to her eyes, then 
tells us that it is ihe portrait of ‘ Wantonness.’ The 
painhsr satisfies his moral scruples by giving the 
two pictures different titles.”* 

The compromise refeiTe<l to in tlie extra(;t w'as 
a makeshift arrangement — a patched-up truce tietw'eim 
Paganism and (Ihristianitv. In Sjienser there is no 
real sublimation or transmutation of Pagan delight 
in pleasure! into Christian piety — -of voluptuousness 
into earnest spirituality. Hence his religious fervour 
W'as superficial rather than deep, more coneenied 
with outward probhuns than with the intimate spirit 
of (ihristianitv. One finds but few traces of direett 
eominunion with Christ in him,’’ and t he “ sjiirii of 
the (jros|)et is mostly absent, ft-om his vei*se.”f The 

* Logoiiis, .sy- 137. 

t l-iOgouiH, tSpemfer, p. 2U. 
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Bible was not the most elierislied amongst the books 
he read, nor is it to be reeognised as the greatest* 
intliiene«' in his poetry. When lie eonies to reHeet 
on religion, he is generally eoneerned with one of its 
supertieial aspeets, riz., ehureh diseipline. In the 
^hepheunlfi ('ulvndvr be is a Protestant rather than 
a devout ('hri.stian. It must be ri'ineinbered in this 
eonneetion that spiritual po<‘try wliieli was at the 
sanu* time beautiful and moving and whieli was basetl 
on the sublimation of sens<‘-ex}»erienee, dkl tiourish 
in Bnghuul, especially in the seventeenth e(>ntury. 
Milton and Vaughan are eons])ieuous examjiles. Bven 
(’haueer, >Spensei**s master, though he took the world 
easy, had a larger share of the spirit of true t’hris- 
tianity. Spenser, thei*efore, was not expected to aehii've 
something impossible. 

That Spenser tlid not [irogi-ess from sense to 
spirituality anti that all that he attempted was an 
unsatisfactory com promise bid ween the two, is bt>rne 
out by the fact that there was no regular evolutioji 
of moral or religious feelings in his works. Years 
did not bi'ing a change in his inner life or in his out look. 
More space is givi*n to ndigious pi'oblcms (though 
these were mainly sectarian) in the Shephcurdu LUdeiuIer, 
his earliest poem, than in most of his later works. 
It should have been othei*wi.stf. Izi the Fuet ie 
the first book is the most religious, as the seeond is 
the most moral of all. The other books might havti 
been equally religious or moral. But the j>oet bt^comes 
more and more a romanec-wiiter or story-teller as 
he proceeds, and “ the sustained gravity of the teacher 
gives iilace to the capricious fancy of the amorist.” 
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Thus there htis been no steady progi-ess from “ thoughi- 
iess half-pagau youthful joy to the ])onsivc mood of 
the Ohristiau sage.” His iditas were detormiuetl by 
eir(!umstauees, and were not the product of conviction 
oi* inner realisation. It lias been aptly remarked 
that “the courtier in Leicester’s palace turned to suli- 
Jeets less ecclesiastical than those which had oceujiiecl 
the iSeeretarv of llishop Vouug. 'Phe exile in Ireland 
und('r the stern iiilluenee of the I’uritanieal Lord 
Lieutenant entertained more serious thoughts than 
he (lid in the years that followed Grey’s retirement.” 
Similarly lh(^ progi’css of his wooing of Kllizabeth 
Hoyle is i-etleided in the AmorMi and KpithalKmion, 
while the Heavenly Hymns have to be traced to the 
despondency of an unsuccessful courtier and the 
bitter grad’ of a ruined Irish landlord sufl'eriug the 
pangs of bereavenu'nt. 

'Phe compromise betw(^cn Pagan outlook and 
Christian was effected at. least in part through iS])enser’s 
acceptance of the N('o-Piatonic creed. Neo-Platonism 
itself was eclectic, and it fittingly nourished at 
Abxandria w'hich in the beginning of the ('hristian 
i‘ra was the melting- [lol of various (uistcrn and Hellenic 
systems of thought. It gav(‘. Spenser full lib(M‘ty 
“ to follow his instincts and call his joy by the same 
name as his duty ” and also call “ all his lover's 
emotions heavenward aspirations.” It fuiiher jiistitk'd 
him as a p(K-t in following liis natural bent and in 
r(!velling in the gorgeous description of beautiful 
forms and colours. 

In spite of this eclecticism* which must be regarded 

* For SponwrV (.‘iloi tifiMii, sw Ji. E. ('. Duviu’s Edmumt Upciiacr, Ch. IX. 
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as a defect, Speiisor Wiis an idealist because he was 
not a realist. His scholai'ship wliieli was responsible! 
for his eeleetieisiu was also partly responsible for his 
idealism in this s|)eeial sense. It made him a lover 
of the distant pa.st and a straiif'er to contemporary 
life. He was more himiliar with the aj^e of chivalry 
than with his own a<j;e- -was a dweller in the land of 
romance, as it were, and not in Klizabetban h3n^land. 
Classical mytholoify and mediaeval lift' were bettcir 
known to him than human natinv which ii^vealed 


itself around him evt'ry day. 
says, ■* Spenser's charatderistic is 


lienee, as Ha/Jitt 
rcMnoteness.” 'I’his 


has also been called his juihonu'liness. 


I’ln' ordinary 


and familiar did not attract him. 


Mo.s1 readers are 


repelled by this feature of Sp('n.s(‘r's poetry and lind 
it very difheult to a])proa.ch him. It has been remai'ked 
that one cannot find an English daisy in his enchanted 
forests. 


If Spen.ser was heedle.ss of living i’('ality and a 
lover of the past, it do(‘s not follow that ho was a 
careful observer of old manners, customs and ins- 


titutions. He was not a close stiuhnif (jf the Middle 


Ages as Scott was, nor of the ancient workl. It was 
impossible for him to gaugt* the full stature of a 
historical pers(niage, to |)robe his psychology or 
appreciate the full conscMjuence of an historical evf'iit. 
CJonbunplation and not' observation was his province. 
Spenser’s world was not the woi’ld of ‘historic visibility.’ 
He was not capable of and dispassionate observa- 
tion of cxt(;rnal things. “ 11 is word concerning what is 
outward is not to bo taken ; he is un-voracious.”* 


• William ilubburd, Thu Intro&pcclhn 'ind OuUovk of Spemer, 
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It. cannot be claimed that S|)o.nscj* rt'constnwjled the })ast 
or made it live again. 'Phe achievement of Shakespeare 
in his Ifoman ])lays has no parallel in the work of 
Spenser. His ideal was exclusively his own creation, and 
was as difle.tvnt frtnn the world known to liis contem 
poraries jis from the world enshrin(‘d in hi.sloiy. “ The 
nnivci’se gi'nerall^' as i< came to his hand was not to his 
mind. It refused to dovetail with his conceptions and 
designs. He was not king in it. So, with small regard to 
existing interests, he, by a process and magic all his 

own, transformed it into a ‘ Faery ’ Hand 

It is a world in which, to the looker-on, anything 
seems to happi'ii. Hvents purely considered are 
bound by no inevitable const'cpiences. . . . ”* In this 
world ih(!iv is lu'ither time nor space ; yet it is full 
of form, colour, and all earthly luxury ... .this place, 
somc'\h(‘r(> betwc(‘n mind and matt(‘r, betwt'en soul 
and sense, between the achial aiul the possible, is 
pr(;cisely the region which Spenser assigns to th(‘. 
poet ic susceptibility of impivssion.”‘i' 

Even where Spenser’s characters arc in fact 
suggested by historical num tiud women, they arc 
not reai, beeatise they arc com])letcly transformed 
beforti being admitted into the Fairy Land. H(‘, 

idealises them out of all likenes.s. He was not a 
miiTor-holder for his (oiitiun poraries. J When starting 
with a living man, friend or foe, his imagination 
■ lighicned upoti and playtHl about him, altering com- 
binations and pro])ortions, adding feature to feature, 

* Williiini Tht f atul Ontlonk- of Spr r. 

t Lowell, fjfrntrif hJsstip.s^ Vol. IV, p. II.*!;"). 

I 77m’ Tnirosperdon and Outlook of Speu-scr. 
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attrihulo to attributo, until in his creative (lolighi 
ho forgot whom ho intonch'd to paint. Lord Gi’cy 
do Wilton hooomos Arl(‘gall, tlio Knight of Justice, 
Loioostor appoars as Priiioo Artimr, Mary is Lucifera or 
Dnossa, and Biirloiglt is t ransforinod into the Blatant 
Boast. 

Sponsor's scones and charact(M‘s, though removed 
from real life and having ‘ an air of far-olf-noss,’ 
aiv not, on that account, wholly artiticial. ^fhey ai*<' 
<*asily rocognisahlo as Ix'longing to another world 
to the laws of which tluw fully conform. The arms, 
decorations and rohos belong to the ago of chivalry, 
while the virtues and vi<'(‘s arc traceable to the romances 
or to moral treatises or courtesy-books. Lowell 
obsoi‘V(ss : " lie (Spous(‘r) at lirst sought for that 

remoteness, which is implied in an I'scape from the 
realism of daily litc, in the pastoral, — a kind of writing 
which, oddly enough, from its original intention as 
a protest in favour of naturaliH'ss, and t)f human as 
opposed to heroi<‘ sentiim'iits, had degenerated into 
the mo.st artili<-ial of abstractions. But he w'as soon 
convinced of his erroi-, and was not long in cluKJsing 
betwecai an unreality which pretended to be real 
and thos(‘ <‘V(*rlasting realities of the mind which 
secmi unreal only because they lie beyond the horizon 
of the everyday wr^rld, and b(‘comc visible only wlam 
the mirage of fantasy lifts them up and hangs them 
ill an id(*al atmosphere.”* 

Spenser was of humble birth, and was one “ of the 
poor scholars ” at Merchant Taylors' School assisted by 
the charity of a town inerehant, and subseipiently 

* LowelJ, LHerarn Vol IV, pp. 
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a sizai' at I’otnbroke Kali. 'I’lie natural ontcoino 
of pov'M'ty was a (l(*sii‘e for foni|)(*t<‘nc<' and tanio which 
his n<‘ad('inic career led him to expect as a <niatt(‘r 
of course. Ihir as In* found his hopes dillicult of 
realisation, he felt dis.satisfied. Muiopolinofi paints 
ihe kind of life whi<'h woid<l have given him satisfHcti«)n. 
Th( Ten ITU of lli>- .1/ ^ws-, on the other hand, refh'cts 
his disappoini tnenl, for all the nine .Mnsc'.s are e(|nally 
disti‘('ssed and iialiunant at luang neglivtcd. Maffled 
atnhilion and worry slimidattMl his innati* idealism 
which had also hc(>n fostered l)y literary ami philo- 
sopIii<-:d simli's. Sp'siscr's imagination lov(“d to d\v(*ll 
on !!n‘ felicities of a gold<‘n age about which he had 
read and which litt(Ml in well with his visionary tem- 
pi raincut. As )i <-onse((n(‘nce Spc'iiser bi'came a 
carpiii"' crit ic of his age. “ llismost constant at tit nde 
through life was that of diseont(‘nt. K<‘ v<-Ty seldom 
shows himself [)leased and satisfic'd, and is (jniek to 
pass sentence on persons and manners."* Nearly 
all his works, with the obvious exception of the Foine 
I/i/inm-'i, the Amordli, Pm/hohiiiiioii and J-Jpilhalomion, 
contain sr.tires against the eoni'f and the chiireh. 

One of the characteristics of the goldc'-n age as 
generally conceived was ecjual opportunity for >ill, 
based on ecjnal division of ])rop('rty. 'fho giant in 
Bk. V of tiu' Fw’ric Qufenr is the champion of equality 
and is ready to level down the hills and to weigh in 
hiij scales such things as “ winged words,” “ The 
true 'and tbe false," “ the right and so much wrong.” 
He would suppress tyrants and lordlings that tlio 


4—1 soon 


Lofroviie, ISpahscrj p. 7. 
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“ commons ovoi-awc ” ami “ all thiujfs would rodiicc 
unto equality." Spcusor's ago did not like revolution, 
and the poet probably moans to (‘xpress his dislike 
to Anabaptist theories by making the (liant a butt 
of mild satire. At. Cambridge, howi'ver, Spi'iiser him- 
self had come in touch with tlu' violent and rt'vo- 
lutionary sjnrit of the theological si-hool and imbibed 
the teachings of Cartwright. Hut (Irindal had been 
instrumental i»i getting Spenser admit t(‘d to his own 
old llolleg(i, and SiKurser Ixa-amc a supporter of 
mitigated Puritanism. Yet the (piasi-socialistic doc- 
trines of Cartwright, which K‘d him lo declare war 
on all forms of dignity, scholastic as w('ll as ecclesiastic, 
and to try to bring the churcl'. back to its " prist im* 
etpiality and simplicity," arc traceable in Spenser's 
tShophmi'd-s (’(df'tnlfr. lie onc(‘ dic'aiut ol‘ abolishing 
prelacy in tlie maunt'i* of the (*.\lreme Puritans or 
Mar-Prelat<'S, and often protested against the aud>ition 
and luxury of the clergy. Speuser wistfidly looked 
up to the pure primitive church of the good old 
days, and in the Faerie Queene many of the traits of 
the golden age arc recalled : 

When good was only for its(‘lf d<*sire(l, 

And all men sought their own, and none no more ; 
When Justice was not for most meed out -hired. 

But simple truth did reign, cand was of all admirt'd.* 

Spenser also sings how 

— from the golden age, that first was named. 

It’s now at carst become a stonie one ; 

And men themselves, the which at lirst were framed 


• F. Q., groom to Bk. V, St. III. 
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Of eaillily mould, and form’d of tlesli and bone. 

Are now transformed into hardest stone .... * 

Spenser’s vision of a golden age appears to have 

made him indiirerent to the national ideal of the 

Khzahethaiis. Armada patriotism united English 

peoph* of all denominations and communities, and 

Qucim Elizabeth was looked upon as the symbol 

of this national unity and of Kngland's glory and 

expansion. t I'liis feeling is clearly traceable in the 

wrilings of most Elizabethan authors. Literary works 

were, freely dedicated to her, and the virtues of the 

maiden (Jueen and her benign rule w'crc the frequent 

themes of poetry and ilrama. Some critics are of 

opinion that Spenser too was eaptivatcxl by the national 

ideal of Elizabidhau Englaml ajid his Uterary homage 

to the Quetm — fulsome and flattering at times — 

was till, lesult. Sir* was his Gloriana who did not 

actually tqjpear in the pwm, his Mereilla whose royal 

virtues shone .^o respleiidently and his llritomart whose 

chastity was so imicpie. The Facria QueniP. was 

dedieatetl to her. Her name was cherished by tlu* 

poet as it also happened to be the name of his mother 

as well .IS of his beloved wife. He celebrated her 

beauty along with her maiden virtues like many 

other Elizabethan writers. Hut Legouis tliinks that 

Spenser’s |)anegyries of the Queen w'('ro conventional. 

.All ideal' d liki' him was not likely to enthuse over 

the eoiulitions prevailing in Ian* court. CoiTuption 

in the church, the scandals associated with the Queen's 
• • 

private life and English jiolicy in Ireland must ha\e 

* Tblil., St.. Tr. 

t DowtUii. thv ami Tvachn'. 
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proiluird in liiin ftvlings of revulsion.'’' He was iu 
this respect (lilfereiit from Shakesp(‘ar(‘, the writer 
of tlu‘ Kuglish elironiele plays. I>ui*leigli was lu‘l(l 
responsible lor ilie evils by Spcaisei’, but in Bk. V 
t>f th(' F(u rh Qiipcnt tlie Bc'gimenl ol‘ woiiuai ' 
is l)ran(l(H( as contrary to the ch'criM' ol* (tod aiui the 
laws of ^^’ature. Spenser is thejvrore believed by 
this eminent critic to have' |)ainti'd lhc‘ Qiich'ii not as 
sIh' ri'ally nas, but c‘xactly as shc^ ]ikc‘d to b(‘ paintc^d ; 
and if this was so, it is doul)tliil if Sik^uscm* was inspired 
by contemporary patriotism. 'Ihr probknis on thc' 
solution of whicli d('[)t'nded tlu‘ liiture of Kngland 
as on(‘ of tlu‘ great J)ow(m*s of f^urojK^, did not intc'r(\si 
th(‘ poet who was (‘uraptuivd with the* visi(/n of the* 
golden agc‘. A passionate pride in heu* past achi(‘\(‘- 
mc'iits and a full comprehension of her d(‘stiny serm 
to have' been outside the scojU‘ of his vocation as a 
pot*t. 'fhese liad actually manifest c'd t ii<nnsel\ t‘s in 
the Elizabethan chronicle plays. Brol‘, Si-linc'ourt 
observes, ‘"A cM’itic has noted that from th(‘ yi‘ar 
of the Armada down to the* end of h]ii/ab(‘t h's 
rc'ign more* tlian a tilth of all the* plays wlioso litic-s 
l)avc’ survived took t heir subj<‘cts fiom English history. 
Thii*tc*en of Sliakc*sp(‘are's (iuojm* llian a tliird of the* 
vvliolc*) are cd the* sort, t In Kitifj Lf fu' and ( 'fj/nhf liup 
tlie intcTest is othc'.r than politic*a! ; yet rycn hc*rc' 
the Englishman's patriotism is touc*hc*d on and 

It u.i- III rlji' ni_\»il l•l>llI•f tli.fci S|M'iiMT <*.i.mf niu-t in linidi with luiktMl 
rt'•lll•^lll wliirii his ir|n.ili.^t ir himI soii'>iti\n soul. 'I’hr i/nir was wiiln 

hnl\vi!i-n hi^s rhiTis}i<*<l worlil ami ihi* wurhl ho s.iw ai'niiml him, anil I’lis pofitiy 
was (iividi'il iiilD tw'D rlii'o.'-'f's. Ih-alisiii hocamn I ho soiirro of his s.itiro.s, 
whilr i(U*{i.lisiii ins|>ir(>(| his alli-^nrios. 

t 77/r Zw*.'///-'// utifl the N'tlwtifjf p. !>. 
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!stiiuuUit<‘(l. Ill his historical plays Shakespeare deals 
speeilieaJly with political e\ils and uives his own 
siiix,o(‘stions Ibr their cmv, so that L^iifiland niij^ht be 
stroiio and <freat. Ihit Spenser was (iii'-oneenu'd with 
them. Thcni is uotliiiio in his wriliiu;.-; coiuparable to 
John of (Jaunt's t!ulo!.>y oK Knolaial : 

'I’his otli(‘i‘ I’kh'ii, dcnii-paradisc, 

'This Ibrtri'ss liuili l»v Nature Ibr ia'rselt’ 

Auainst intectioii and the hand oi" war, 

'I’liis happ 3 ' breed of men, this little world, 

'I’his precious stone set in the silv(“r s(‘a. 

or to the stirring lines which close Kimj John : 

'Phis England lU'ver did, nor ne ver shall, 

IJe at the pioud foot of a coinpK'ror, 

l>ut wluMi it I'irst did help to wound ilscH'.— - 

or to tilt' proud words of IJolingbrokc which may 
have inspired the soldier-poet llnpert Ihiioke' : 
Wlici'e'cr I waiuh-i’, boast of lliis 1 can, 
riiongli iiauish'd, yet a true-born hinglishnian. 
Nationalism in .Milton lakes the Ibini of a pi«“a Ibr 
civil liberty ami Iil)er1y ot c(aiscii'nc!‘. lb- “ slamls 
for tin right to criticise authority and to carry the 
ligiit oi’ tile individual reason and the individual 
conscience into every sphere' e»f man's aetivily.’’ 
Miltetn's lime was elilfe'ient (Voin Spenser's, am! the* 
.piestieins e)f national impe)rtane’e pivssing feir solution 
elili’ered vastly in the' two ages. Yet it is surjirising that 
the great Eli/abethan jun't sheiulel not luive manilesteel 
any' inte're'st in the* ide'al eif peipular liberty whie-h, if 
anything, was niorei serienisly tlnvateneel in its variems 
sphe-res eluring the reigns of Alary anel h]li/a.be*th. 
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All allegory is to lie diH’cixTil ialed IVoiii a symbol 
\vhi(,-li lias a real as o[)i)oscd to an arbitrary existoiiee. 
“ All things beautiful and oxeellcnt arc symbols of 
an exeellenec analogous to them, but ranged liighcr 
in Nature’s seale. Allegories are abslraetioiis of the 
understanding and faney ; and it is the es|)(*eial 
finietion of imagination and passion, not by any 
means to [lass by dec]) thoughts, which an* their 
most strengthening nourishment, but to take them 
out of 1 !h' r'gion of the abstract, which is that of 
science, not of poc'trv, and present them to our syin- 
patliies in tlu‘ form of tlie concrete, investing them 
with life its Itreath, its blood, and its motion. 'Phere 
is delicate and uiwonseious symbolism in Dante's 
poetry and in the works of nu‘diacval mystics. I>ut 
Sp'atscr professctlly allegori/.<*s altstract \'irtu(*s and 
vices, 'flit* i»crsoni(iiation is awkward, and its arti- 
ticiality is apparent. .\s tiu* abstractions are divorced 
from realiiv, the allegories arc devoid of interest. 
Lf<wcll iioints out how thi\\ are ” too often forci'd 
upon iis against our will, as people weri' formerly 
driven to i hmch till they began to look on a day of 
rest a penal institution. 'I'he line type of tin* 

allegory is the which we read without ,sus- 

|)ieion as pure poem, and then lind a lU'W pleasure 
in flivining its double meaning, as if we sonudiow 
got a lietter bargain of our author than la* meant 
to liive us. ’i' Spenser's eharacti'rs are “ too supreme 
ill then* beauty, loo terrible in their ri'piilsiveness nr 
glory, to b(‘ human." They are the jiroduet of a 


" Aul)r<‘y <l(; Chat n of S2)f'nNcr\‘i roilri/, 

j- Lihi'fifif fJssoi/ff, A'nl. IV', |i. ,'121. 
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iniud Unit lias Inrii (ixt'd on an iiiiagijiaj-y world 
irihabilod by shadowy forms. Study of philosopiiy 
and ethics as contrasted with contact with lif<‘, 
has nourished this mind. It should be noted that 
ail allegory nc(“d not always bo concerned witli abs- 
tractions. lJunyan's I'roijnss is an illus- 

tration. While Spenst'r draws on his scholarship 
and fancy, Ihinyan falls I»a< |< on his own experience 
of life which ” linds its startling parallel in that of 
every one of us.’’ His inner realisation inspires 
th(' characters in his allegory, while Spens(a''s aloof- 
ness from life and reality fills his |)oem wit h shadowy 
figures. 'I’liese liavc* a r<Mnolencss and an unfamiliar 
air, but the creations of Bunyan ‘‘ b(*comc tilings, 
as clear to tlu' nu'inory as if we had sei'ii them,' 
because Bunyan himself is “ lh<' I’lyssc's of his own 
prose -(‘pic.'^ 

Spenser's literary ambition also illnstral»‘s his 
ideali.sm. It w'as shared by his two intimate Cam- 
bridge frimids, (JabricI Harvey and Kdward Kirke, 
aiul it aimed at raising tin* standard of Hnglish Litera- 
ture to tlic level of French and Italian. The achieve- 
ments of Petrarch and Du Bellay gave a fresh im|)(dus 
to it. Italy had not only been foremost in bringing 
about the revival of ancient lailtun*, but under the 
Icadcrshi]) of Petrarch, the herald of the Ilenaissanco, 
.had elso launched on the task of producing a ik'W' and 
glorious literature. By his celebrated manifesto Du 
Bellay- had invited French writers to bori’ow from 
the ancients in order to embellish their own literature 
and raise it to an honoured position in Europe. 

* Lowell, Literary Essays^ Vol. IV, pp. 322-23. 
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S|k'iisim's liaiishuiim ol' Du l>(‘llay .s I i-sioH-s and 
/tniiif 'i of Uoiin ar.d his suiiuct lo tliis disi injiiiislu'd 
atul !)old of Krt'mli laui!;uauc and lilrralnrc*, 

arc siuuilican' «‘\id<'n<«' of his own liU-rarv andiilion. 

Hi>. opinion of (la* t-(>n(('!nj)orarv lih’ral nrc' of 
Kiicland n-llccts his dissalisfaclion and disuusl. 
( 'ontctnpora'w poetry iii Jns view was nothinir l)nt 
rihaldry and coaivc riwnic.* In Tin I'mirs of Ho- 
Mu.-'x l!i<‘ Muses of CoiiK'dy and 'fraec'dy weep ov('r 
the de'ieneraey of I lie stajr**, w lull' others deplore the 
deeadener of l*oetrv. 

I’oetry in Spenser's opinion A\as " no arte, hut 
a divine yiJt, and luaivenly iiistinet not lo Ixr irotli'n 
h\' hdioar and learniie/ hut arloiaied with holh and 
poiir<-(l ! I'e w'ilte In a eei'lain / /.7///.'sa/.sv//o.s and 

eeiestiai inspira! ion, " and he aspiri'd lo write nohli* 
poetry of this kind " lea<-hin'i virtue ’hy processes 
of deliuht, morality through ensauin|)le." Il(‘id(>nli- 
(ied his perso:i d intis’est wilh tlie einse of viilue 
and lileraluve, and his desire to ci"'' to fanu> and lo 
step u)) to higher social spln'res was honuil up with 
Ins lili'rary idea.Iism. 

The Knglish language was ludd poor hy tin* 
Lntiniser.s of the age, hut tlndr eiTorts to improve it 
had not succeeded. I'idward Kirke, the commentator 
on Shf' pheards Cdli'tifh r, thought that they had nothing 
but contempt for their mother-tongue. Horrowdug 
from Fnaich and Italian with which to i)ateh up flu* 
holes of English, w'as also coiah'inued hy hiiii. He 
liiniscJf preteiTcd even archaisms to Latinisms, and 


tShejihrffnls Cftif infer, rciitli Kclocrno. 
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believed with Spenser that “ our mother-tongue of 
itself- is both full enough for prose and stately enough 
for verse.” Honeo Spenser’s glorification of Chaucer 
as the “ well of English undcfyled ” and his ambition 
1.0 u|)lift liie Knglish language and literature by 
following ill the Ibotstejis of his great master. He 
was in this matter largely influeneed by the movement 
for th(‘ ivvival of all lhat- apperlained to the past of 
Englanil. 'Phis was also responsible for the anti- 
(jiiai ian tastes which came into vogue ih England 
about this time and, together with Spen-ser's longing 
for the far-oir and distant, for his arehaie diction 
to some extent. 

Xo gri'at ideal is reali-sable. ’Phe idealist thei*c- 
fore is eon fronted with never-ending toil and struggle ; 
he se(‘s bid’ore him a vista of eonlliet and grim battle. 
His life is a long joiirney the end of which is beyond 
his ken. It is not for him to enter the promised laud 
of which he may oeeasionally have only a Pisgali 
vi.aiou. Yet, care-worn and foot-sore, ho has to 
trudge on ’Phe idealist is pensive and gloomy ; 
nonehalaiii gaiety and care-free mirth aie not meant 
for him. Humour whi<*h occasionally casts sunshine 
on human intercourse, he cannot enjoy. His soul 
mus( undergo a slern discipline which alone can 
give moral strength and courage. Hence we find in 
Spmiser a sage, <-alm and coiitem])lativc poet who 
shrinks from tlie gross realism of contemporary life 
and jts drab superficialities. Tlu^ movement of his 
verse is slow and refleets his woi'ld-weariness. His 
spi^eulative habits are even I'esponsiblo for his prolixity 
and digressions. The <*ontrast with his ma.ster is 
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worth noticing. With Chaucer life is much easier 
and jdeasanter than with S])enser. His folk are not 
over}>iir(lencd with any responsibility for high enter- 
prise. They are gay and tnirihfiil, even comic. They 
jest aiui laugh, eat and drink. 'riu* world did not 
much disa])point (;hauc(M*. nor did he find it, on the 
whole, a bad world to liv'c in. '* But to Spiuiser life 
was no agr^'eable jaunt ‘‘ to Canterbui’v with meiry 
companions," but a sore and tt'i’rible conflict . The 
strain upou^iiulividual will, courage and st(‘adfastnoss 
is oppnMsivt*, and th<‘ lont'ly adviuiturc's and dread 
encounters with dragons au<l monst(M*s ar(‘ syml)oli(‘ 
of his coiueption f>f arduous spiritual struggle. 


* 77 /#' / nfrospretion tnvi Oullonl' nf SprunPr, 
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Po montioii Sponsor and tho Pi'e-Rapliaolitos 
in one in’oatli must appear anomalous. It is indeed 
a far cry from tiio sixtocaith century to the ninoti'cuth, 
from tho Elizaliothaii period to tho Victorian. .Literary 
ithais and tasti's must cliango with tho times, and 
literary infiueueo too cannot bo expected to survive 
very long. Speustw’s intlueiice — noticeable in so many 
of his immediate successors-— ('ould not possibly be an 
exception. VVlitther the Pre-Rapliaolito jipets of Eng- 
land did, as a matter of fact, inherit anything from the 
Elizabethan as Morris did from (’haiieer, is a question 
probably incapable of a satisfactory answer. But Keats 
was tme of his tievoted disciples ami imitators, and 
Keats delinitely inliueneed some of the Pre-Raphatdite 
poets who luul unbomuled admiration for him. Some 
of the features of Spons(M'’s poetry might have been 
transmitted to those, uiueteenth-contury jiocts through 
Keats as intermediary. 

But there are aspects of Spenser's art and poetry 
which seem to bear a re.semblaiu;e to some of those 
of tho J.^re-Raphaelite poets. This has not yet attracted 
mu( h notice, for tiie points of similarity have been 
overliiid with the literary characteristics of two widely 
difteronl epocths, and are not (piite appanmt.. .In 
tracing the resemblance between compositions sepai*ated 
by three centuries, allowances will naturally have 
to bo made for flux of time. 
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l*ro-Ha|)lia(.'litisin in Knglish poolry dorivcd its 
traits JVoin l’ro-l*a|)l)at'litisin in Knglisli painting. 
In Iho domain of lil<Taturo as much as in tlio domain 
of art, llu' movonuail’ was a. reaction against conv(‘n- 
tionality. 'i’lie Pn'-Uapiiaclites thought tliat the con- 
temporary English si-hool of painters was eharaeteris(*il 
by eon vent ional optimism, eheai) emotions and senti- 
mental ideas, 'flu'y even found lanh with the followers 
of Hogarth and the gnait English port rail -paintc'r 
Keynohls, and insisted upon po('tie imagination, faith- 
ful dolim'ation, sturdy tidelity and homely simplicity, 
such as wane notieeal)le in early Italian masters i)f 
the mediaeval times from (jliolto to Leonardo. 'I’he 
emergence of Itapimel with his inimitable perfection 
of technhiue and sublimity of conc<“ption was Ix'lievcd 
by them to have prejudicially alli'cted the initiative' 
and originality of his successors, and luaice l*rc- 
Raphaelitism became their party label, 'fhe tradi- 
tions of the' Ilenaissanee schools of ai’t and of cou- 
tcmixmiry English painters were thus r('p\idiale(|. 

“ l}a<-lc to nature' ” be'came,* the* mejtte) of the 
Jire)theThe)od, though it lew)ke*el up te) the e'arly Italian 
or Pre-ll'iphae'lite painters tor inspiratiem. Lmitatiem 
of eiature* was br'Iie've'd tei sesaire' e-eud'ormity to 
truth — su2)pe)seel to have be'Cii re;veale.-d in early Italian 
painting— as oppe).sefl te) ooiivontionality. In his 
discourse oji I’rc-Raphaelitism Ruskiii says that it 
has only entc prine-iple — that of abse)hile, ime-ompro- 
mising truth in all that it does. "J’lie imitatibn of 
nature was to bo close and faithful--" elown to the 
minutest details,” in the language of Ruskin. 

This meticulous accuracy in Pre-Raphaelite 
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painting in rojn-osonting natural ohjiicts has atti'actod 
pointed attention, and is as important as its serious 
intention, individuality and fre(‘doni from conven- 
tionality. (Concentration on minutiae which gciu'rally 
eliidt' notice, hid the I’re-Kaphaolites to build up 
their “ pictures bit by bit* like a mosaic,*’ and finish 
each piec(! of the work without retouching, Ixd’ore 
another was begun, “ Instead of aiming at harmony 
by concentrating colour and w'orking away from a 
point, th<“y (/.c., the Pre-Kaphaelites) develo])ed each 
individual portion with the same fiilelity. M’he mis- 
take was that colours do not, in a scene as it appi'ars 
to th(' eye, stand alone, but are modified by tiu* jiixta- 
])osition of other colours. 'I’lius a scene studied with 
isolated attention to the details is apt to weaj* a hard- 
lU'SS and harslniess which do not reproduce the scene 
as it ai)f)ears to the eye ’’.f Pre-Kaphaelitism has 
thus meant stiffness and archaic handling as distinct 
from flowing outlines. 

(iontrast of colours was anothei' mark of i're- 
llaphaelito painting in Kngland, and has also to bc' 
traced to mediaeval art as well as to mediae \a I lili*. 
Cl’he mediaeval times delighted hi splash of c-olour 
which shone forth in ct'remonial ilress, processions 
and rituals.J Royalty, aristocracy and thi^ chunh 

* howovor, did not, oxropt in a fow of Ids t-iirliOrtt prorliKdioiis, 

follow this mol hod. 

■J' lionson, /iWst///, p. -I. 

• J . .Uk' til It' Dark Agos, j^ivon to tlio jnodiinn til i ttnliirios. is, 
uri*, wholly iiiati^ilit'iihlo. I'lioy wcm-o, on tlio ooiilraiy, tho hrij^dit aj^os ; 
oiirs aro tho dark uuos. I do not moan inotapliysii^ally, Imt litorally. 'fhoy 
worn tho agt's of gtiKI ; ours tho agos of ninbor. . . .Thoir lifo was inwovmi 
with whito *vnd piyplo ; ours is oiio si'innlass ."stiitf of hniwii.” niiskiii, 
Alotfrrn Pn intern, Vol. Ill, p. 241. 
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t'4u.iUy (loli;'IiU>(l in variogaUMl ivucs, and inodiaoval 
art was inlluencnl by their taste aiul fancy, lloligious 
in a s])ccial s('n.sc, i'rc-llapliaclitc, Jinnliaeval or early 
Italian art was eonccrncil mostly with church decora- 
tion, wliicli oflc'ii consisted in a reia-oduction of 
biblical stories in contrasted, brilliant colours. 

English I’rc-l’aphaelitc art is said to have 
been inspiicil with a ’ passion of the past,' just as 
Scott's i'oinanti<-isin was, in one sense, based on his 
love of the Middle Ages. The ground hatl already 
be(‘n j)rcj)a)‘cd for this passion in England. The 
'rractarian Movement drew hkmi's minds to metliaeval 
architecture and metliaeval lileratuvt', whili* the Oxford 
Movement, besides its sci'viees to Catholicism, led to a 
revival of interest in arehioology. lluskin direeletl the 
attention of the liritish ixjople to early Italian 
jmiiitiug. The sprouts vtny soon emerged into 
view. Mollis became a lo\er of old churches 
and iiathedrals in England and France. Ke furnished 
his housi! with mediaeval furniture for the revival 
of the luediaev.il decorative arts, and spent large 
sums of money in collecting illuminated manuscripts. 
W'oodl'oriJ Hall where Morris spmit his early life, had 
a self-contained mediaeval system and held old festivals. 
Once the masque of St. George was presented here 
with great elaboration, llossetti painti'd mediaeval 
religious pictures like T/te Oiiihnod of Mury Vinjiti and 
the hjv.cc Aiioilla, and purely secular mediaeval pictures 
like Kintj Aiihut'-s Tom-b, ISir fJalulmd, Defdre Ihc 
liullh’, eU\ as well as the wiiole Dante serii's. T’hough 
Morris did not develop into a paintei', his lirst picture 
was iSir Trixhaiii aflcr hli Ula('-',-s, in the Uarden of 
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King Mark's palace.. The subjects of the “ frescoes ” 
oil the walls of the Oxford TTnioii Debatinp; Hall wore 
legends from the Arthurian cycle. Olmrch -windows 
wore designed by Burne-Jones and execuled by Morris, 
who was fin’ther interested in ta]K'stry -weaving. Stiff- 
n«.-ss of onlline in l*re-Baphaelile art was also 
boiTOW'od from mediaeval and earlier monkish 
drawings and illuminations. This love of mediaevalism 
had other causes too. Nationalism prevailed in 
I he Victorian ago. “ Creeds and syslems were going 
more eom])letely into I he intelleetnal melting-pot 
than ever they had doiu' before* in England. Nothing 
was a. very sure refuge* fen* the minds e)f the yenmgeT 
men — anel e*s])eeiHlly of the younger pe)(*ts- -hut the 
beauty of the visible worlel as reveale'd anel made 
enduring in mediaeval art.”* Li additieni, the spiri- 
tuality of the meeliaeval time's and of ('atholieism 
s('rve*d as an anoelyne to the mate'rialism e)f the* age. 

Pre-Raphaelite painting (like tapestrv-we'aving) 
with its love of eletails, stiffness and simplicity, its love 
of e'olonr euiel its passion fen* the Mielelle* Age's influene'ed 
the tee*hnie|ne of English poetry in the nine‘te'e*nth 
e-entnry, whie-h elaimeel tee bre*ak away from tradifiemal 
Vieitorian poetry eli*alijig with eurre'iit idea^ peJitieal, 
soe*ial. spiritual anel neeeral. d’ltis was largelv 
due to the strange and rare pheuennenem that 
the> artists thennselve'S weree the make*rs of lite'ra- 
iure. Ro.ssetti elewoteel in his youth as much altentieni 
to painting as to jeoetry, anel eoulel not e'asily decide 
which he shoulel pni’sne exclusively. Morris had learnt 
de-isigning, illumination and tape'stry-w'caving as 

* Xoyps, Witlifnn Morrifi^ pp. 
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iwaotised in tlio Middle Ages, and was at the same 
time a |KH't. Though a painler, Millais tried his hand 
at poetry in the joiiriical of the Pre-Hajdnu'lite B?’other- 
hood. Thes(* are illustrations of the exjH'cssitm of 
rt'alitv through diflerent media. Bossetli was thinking 
of this when he onee said sjgnitieanlly, “ If any man 
has any poetry in him, he shonld ])aint, for it has all 
heen said and written, and they have seareely hegim 
to paint it."* 

Spen.s(“r was not, like Itossetti or Morris, a painter 
or a desigiK'r himself; yet his poetry r(*veals soim' 
of the features of h]nglish FV(‘-l>aphaelite painting ami 
mediaeval tapestry- weaving, e.f/., stilfness of oiitliiu'S, 
aeeuraoy of details and eolotir-effeets. What made 
Pre-Rapha(*lite verse into [)ietoriaI jtoetry also marked 
out Sp('nser as a word-]>ainter — the 'Pitian or the 
Rnhens of the poets. 

Spena(‘r’s interest in the Middle .Ages and in 
mediaeval life tnay also he eomparefl to that of the 
Pre-Ra])haelites. iSpenser was indeed more familiar 
with the mediaeval epoch than Alorris or Rossetti. 
Rut its glamour f)r romance impr(*ssed the I’n'-Raphac'- 
lites as much as Spen.ser. This was partly the ('Ifect 
of their l■(‘vulsion against their own tinu's. Spenser 
knew disap])ointment in his early youth, his hop<*s 
of royal patronage* wen* largely baffliMl by court 
intrigue*, his (juiet and happy life in rn*land was 
blast (*d by fate and he saw treachery and ingratitude 
all around him. From all these* unpl(*asant r(*a]itie*s 
and not only fi’om what was drab and gross, as in 
the case*, of the nine*teenth-eentury pex'ts, Spensen* 

* Bpiisfin, 'Rosst^tiij p. SO. 
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wanted to escape into an ideal workl. 'I’his he found 
in the Middle Ages. Morris escaped into the “ Earthly 
Paradise.” Conventions and unpleasant features of 
contemporary life were supposed to give place thercs 
to h^licity and freedom. Escapism also acco»ints for 
llossetti’s desire, for absorption in immediate stmsations 
as much as for his intere.st in the Middle Ages. The 
Pre-I^.aphaelite poets do not all stand on the same 
looting, and only these two will be considered here. 

Morris's love of me<liaevalisni is obvious. His 
life has been marked olf into periods of designing, 
dyeing and illumination — the well-known mediaeval 
crafts.* It is these that definitely intluencted his 
mctthod of composition, anrl it has been suggested 
that Morris never spoke, or apf>arently thought, 
of po<^trv as involving more than the craftsman’s 
qualifies : singleness of eye, trained aptitude of hand, 
and such integrity of mind as woidd not consciously 
])rodiu*e rubbish.” Morris himself said, ” 'I’hat talk 
of inspiration is sheer nonsense. .. .there is no such 
thing.... it is a mere matter of craftsinanship.”t 
Though the stories of The Earthly ParadtJte were 
derived from Greek, northern and eastern sources, their 
sotting is mediaeval — ^for they are told in mediaeval 
siuTOiindings in the fourteenth century. The Life, and 
Denth of Jason also, in spitt* of its i-lassical narrjitive, 
has a mediaeval atmosjdiere. 

llossetti’s love of tlu^ distent ])ast came out in 
his translations. His earliest metrical composition 
was a translation fi*om the Gorman romantic ballad 

* Maokail, Life of Morris. 
t BeiiBou, Rossptti, p. S2. 

6— 1500B 
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ijoiore. Rossetti was fond of terror-voinauces and 
liallads of this t v'po <‘ai‘ly in lift*. As eurJy as in 
18.30 he had liunslated a few lines from The Homan 
<lc la llofic. Later came his interest in early Italian 
poetry as evideneed hy his hjadu Italian Hovtfi. 
His translation was always v(‘rv faithful lo the original, 
and it has been said in one ease that “ with the. slif^htc'st 
ehaiiffe it would he indistinirnishahle from the work 
of the archaic Italian poets.”* He was seeking that 
rejnoteness whi(*h lends enchantment, in on(‘ of his 
letters to his brother Willunn, he writers how he has 
been reading “ all nnumer of old romaunts to pit<'h 
upon stunning words for j)oelry. I hav<^ found sever.-d, 
and also derived much <‘njoyment from tlu* things 
themselves, some of which are tremendously line." 
The original of his poem The Staff and Scrip has the 
background of chivalry. In Troy Totrn the classical 
subject is overlaid by the spirit of mediaeval Italy. 
The j)oem might have b(‘en sugge.ste<l by Bot.ticc'lli's 
picture of Aphrodite rising from the sea. Ros.se.tli 
has rightly been called a Klorentim* of Dante’s age. 

Rossetti's niediaevalism has also beim called 
romantic anrhaism which, because of its indilfen'nce 
to reality, is likened to a dream-atmosphere. His 
disposition of figures aiul images is rather fantastic 
as in a dream. Morris’s mediaeval world too was 
th(‘ produet of a kind of day-dreaming. Alonis was 
a man of action or a realist with a scheme of social 
reform, but a reaction came in his literary creation 
which was completely divorec'id from reality. 


* Mrj/roz, Ihinlv i^os.srlfly p. 
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Till' (h't‘ani-jilm()S))lu*ro in Morris invites com- 
parison with that in S|K*.nser. Morris tlepiels iigures 
of nuni and women wlio wander about silently in 
••tlu“ placidity and restl'nlness of the mediac'val (toldeu 
Age without' knowing siiifering and sorrow’'. The 
Defence of (inenevere and The. Haij^hick in the. FUmh^ 
ar(‘ exceptions where reality is l■eA*oguised. In both 
tlu're are passion and inovi'inent, and both are personal, 
though the sidting is the romuntii' mediaeval age. 
liul in The, lAfe and Death of Ja-sou as well as in The 
Karthlf/ /^aradi'ie, the essential lireath <»f life is Lacking. 
N(‘ither Jason nor Medina lives. J’hey move as in 
a clream, but do not wake into the world of passion 
and suffering. 'Phough (ihaueer was the master of 
.Morris, tlie former's sense of realit\’ (as well as dramatic 
skill) was abs<*ut. from the latter. The defeet is 
prominent in Spens(*rs romantic allegory loo. 
Develojnnent of neither character nor story is notice- 
able in the Faerie Qaeene, wheri' shadowy figures 
niove about as in a dream. Thest* are lifeless and 
passionless. “ Witliout the similes, the world of the 
Fa< rie Qaeene would be v'aguer aiul more lifeh'ss. . . . 
rna's lion and lamb might b(‘ in lierlin woolwork ; 
tlu'v do not move; or they might have walked out 
of a Bestiary, whei-e biNists havt^ only moral meanings 
and fabulous (uistoms.’'* It is the similes that makci 
anu'iMls, with their fit'shness and images of eiuagy 
an<l lighting, for this w'ant of movement. “ And he 
(Speiiiier) earc's to put into these; delicate inlaid 
designs the feeling aiul humanity that are; diMiied 


* KltoiJ, Afodeni tStutlicvf p. 71. 
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to most of his phantom knif'hts uiid abstract 
women."* 

There is sometliiiif' lulling and hypnotic in the 
trailing stanza, which fils in with the dream-atmos- 
phere in Spenser and his languors. Though Morris 
dotis not use tlu* S|)euserian stanza, the How of his 
verse is langtiid and sh)w, and it |)rodiices almost 
the same effect as Spenser’s. 

Tennyson and Swinburne too reveal traces 
of the archaism or the dream-atmosphere which charac- 
terises Moiris and S])enser. But there is a diflerence 
between the di'camy, archaic and decorative mood 
to which these poets occasionally gave themselves 
up and lh(> combination of passimi and dream-imagery 
in Ross(‘lti. Emotional abandon is not. a mark of 
Hossolti. As Megroz says, Morris's and Swinburne's 
more sterile languors of musi<*al em])tinciss wen* not 
fouml in Rossetti's woi’k.”t 

Love of the Middle Ages meant in the cas(' 
of both Spenser ami Rossetti an indiffei'ence to 
contemporary affairs and to national ideals. Both 
were unaffected by (n’oblerns ])ressing for solution 
by ])atrioti<- English men. Repiilsed by court intrigues 
and jealousy against him, Spenser indeerl came to 
entertain a low opinion of public life and of politicians . 
But. Ross<!tti-had no cause of complaint against those. 
Of Italian <‘\traotion, he was like an exotic plant on 
English soil, and he just prefeired to live in a woi-ld 
of beauty and melody where the murmurs and miseries 
of human society could not reach him. 'Phe (contrast 

• IbtH., p. 72. 

•(■ Afrgro/., OafUc OaOricl lionsetti, p. 1?I7. 
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with two othoi* Pve- 1 vaphaelito |)(><‘ts is woi'tliy 
of iioiioo, (SwijibiinH' too lovi'd folouv and sound, 
and was given to a life of (*ase and ])leasure ; 
yet the cause of liberty found in him an ardent 
ehanipion, as social service attracted Morris. 

A|)ail from the. glamour and rotnanee of the 
Middle Ages, Spenser w'as inihumced by tlu' dualism 
in nuMliaeval theology — the keen contrast between 
the spirit ancl the flesh. As a poet, howev'er, he was 
e<|ually attracted by both, (’hastily is set in relief 
by him against wanton lewdness, but physical bcaidy is 
as.sociat('d with ruoi’al <‘.\cellence as well as w'ith carnal 
imf)ulse. Thus we liiul Tna, Belpha^be and .BT'itomarl 
.side by side with i)ues.sa and .Aerasia. In Bossetti 
loo (her(> is the .sanu* dualism, and beauty is tlu* 
reflection ol .sanctity and also the lure of sensuality. 
H('leii (in Troy V oirn) and denny are physically as 
attracli\'e as the J}les.sed Dainozel. !S])enser*s portrayal 
t)t th(^ <‘arnal was also influenced by his accpiaiutance 
with pagan mythology and with Ovid in particular, 
as his aj)preciation of divine beauty was quickened by 
the study of I’latonic philosophy, liossetti had the 
passionate and unstabh' temp(‘r of the southerner, 'fhe 
attraction which the carnal had for him can partly 
be traced to this as his love of sanctity is traceable, 
to th(‘ inlluonce of Catholic theology and Dante, 'fhe 
l astigatioii h(‘ received in The Flefihly School of Foetry 
might not have been fully justified, but there were. 
pa^.sages in his work which might well provoke it. 
'riiere is, liow'cver, a difference between Syjenser and 
Rossetti in one respect. The sense of tenor and 
evil surrounding the w'icked and sinister figures in 
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the latter is absent from the h]Iixabethan poet wliti 
ereates more type's of vice. Morris lias their blemishes, 
but not their merits. The episode of Hylas in Morris’s 
Life and Death of Ja.soii furnishes a parallel to the 
wiles of Phaedria and Aerasia. As Alfred Noyt's 
says, “ 'I'hroughout the whole tale of .Jason, as indeed 
throughout tho whole of Morris's work, the writing 
is deliberately on that lower scale of values. 'I’he 
scene where .Jason and Medea lall in love is accordingly 
|)oss('SS(‘tl with the very spirit of tho childlike yet 
passionate old jiagan story."* 

Mediaeval dualism of matter aiul spirit is probably 
also responsible for a conception of nature which 
is common to Spenser and .Morris. Noiu* has any 
(lantheistic leaning. That nature, has a soul or bi'cathes 
a spirit is not their (sreed. Hem^e man's feelings aiul 
passions do not. evoke any syiniiathetic resiionse 
from it, and it is never believed to bo in tune with 
them, .\otually they eoneeive it as dead aiul inert. 
'L’heir conception is dilferent from Wordswoilh's, for 
example. Rossetti has an outlook which is not so 
clearly definable as theirs. It is imfiossildi! to find 
in .Spenser or Morris a. passage eomparabk' to Words- 
worthian lines like the following : 

(Jontiiiuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on tho milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along thi; margin of a b.ay ; 

1’en thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sjirightly danei'. 


"* Nuyrs, WtlllruH Morrlff^ ii. 
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or. 

Through primroses tufts in that sweet bower, 

The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it bitiathes. 

A strict and rigid line of demarcation between 

nature and man precludes all communion between 

them, for this depends on similarity and contact. 

And no human figures or animals intrude into the 
landscapes of Spenser and Morris — they would have 
been absolutely out of place in the midst of dead 
natiu'e. Solitary and lifeless, their landscapes are 
petiuliarly lacking in attraction, The impression of 
beauty is largely suggested by life and move- 
ment and is spiritual in origin.* Descriptions 

of scenery from which living beings have been 
excluded, do not really produce in the reader the 
cheering impression which is an essential element 
of ai^sthetic pleasure. Legouis’s remark on Spenser’s 
landscapes is very pertinent : “ What an immense^ 

deserted country ! how far away and long ago it 
seems ! For days and days the Knights wander over 
desolate tracts, riding over hills and dales, e-harnpaigns 
and for(5sts, without meeting with a single living 

* In bis eomiiiont on a passage from tho Odifsset/, which (le8(];ril)GS how 
Ulysses lamtecl on n lonely island an<l wont to sleep in a wood, “ having 
■ roverod himself up with deotl leaven,” Kuskin says, “ Nothing can possibly 
^ be more inbonnoly possessive of the/ricte than this whole passage ; blio sense 
of doadness anrl emptiness, and frustrate fall in the leaves ; of dormant 
life in 'the human body, — tho fire, and heroism, and strength of it, lulled 
unrlor the dead brown heap, as embers under ashes, and tho knitting of inter* 
changed and c-lose strength of living boughs above. But there, is no* the 
smallest apparent stniso of there being hr-nnh/ elsewhere than iri tho human 
Motfern Painters, Vol, Til, p. 171i, 
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oroature.”* Sponsor’s description of the lonely region 
tliroiigh which Una travelled with the lion illiistratos 
this : 

Lang slic tlins travoiled through deserts wydo. 

By which she thought her wandring knight shold pas, 
Yet never shew of living wight espyde ; 

1’ill that at length she found the trodeu gras. 

In which the tract of jjeoples footing was. 

Under the steepe foot of a inountaine hore :f 

Gtjyon travelled long, without ever seeing any living 
being, before meeting Mammon : 

. . . ,long he yode, yet no adventure found. 

Which fame of her shrill trompet worthy reedes ; 
For still he traveild through wide mistfvll gi’ound. 
That nought but desert tvildernesse showed all around.J 

Prof. Elton’s remark on Spenser’s Garden of Adoyiis 
is very apt in this connection : 

“ No wind ripples over the beds of flowers, no 
bees hum about them ; it is like some dim airless 
pleasance under glass. . . .no curious life patters through 
the silent undergrowth of Spenser’s enchanted wood.”§ 
To turn to the Pre-Raphaelites. The lonely 
and dismal northern region visited by the Argonauts 
is thus described by Morris : 

Most pitile.ss and stark the winter grew 
Meanwhile, beneath a sky of cloudless blue. 

And sun that warmed not, till they nigh forgot 
The green lush spring, the summer rich and hot, 

* Spenser, p. 127. 
t F, Q.f I. iii. X. 
t F. Q„ 11. vii. ii. 

§ Modern Studiest pp. 7 1 <72. 
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'riio autumn tragraiit with alow-ripeuiug fruit ; 
Till each grew listless, dull to the heart’s root ; 
Ftjr day passed day, and yet no change they saw 
In the white sparkling plain without a flaw. 

No cloud, no t;hange within the sunny sky. 

Or in tht' wind, that rose at noon, to die. 

Before th<‘ sunsjit, anti no change at all 
In the drear silence of the dead nightfall.* 

(hi. Hu'. KiUja of Wildenie brings out Hit*, dreariness 
of a lonely region by contrast. 'riie breaking 
out of the quiet summer dawn on a solitary meadow 
is thus depit'ted in antdher poem : 

Far out in the meadow’s, above the young cta'ii, 
'rht> heavy elms wail, and restless and cold 
'I’he uneasy wind rises ; the roses art' dun ; 

'Ph rough the long twilight they pray for thei tlawn, 
llt)untl the lone house in the midst t)f the corn. 
Speak but one wortl to me over the corn. 

Over the tender, bow'tl locks of the corn.t 

lit)ssett i is here tlifterent from Spenser and Mtu’ris. 
His ‘ ‘ imagery is always symbolic — even where he 
was not (;on8cit)usly tlthng more than prt'sent ])ic.tures 
to the imagination.” Description is not really his 
proper provinct*. His poeti’y has also betui calletl 
visionary, but he is concerned with itleas lather than 
with objects, and tlu'n' is in him a powerful union 
of fact and imagination. Passion is never absent 
from Ivis poetry which is charged with intense feehng. 
Non-human nature is not quitt‘ dead in Roasetti 

* 77/ f' Jjifr anti Deaili of J it son. 
t t< it turner Dawn. 

7^-ir»00B 
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:js ill Spenser uiul Morris. Hence silence or loneliness 
loo com-eys a message in liis poetr.\’ and is not 
oppressive. An English noon is thus tlesiTibed : 

'I’he pasture gleams and glooms 
'Xeath liillovving skies that scatter ami amass. 
.All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 

Ar(' golden kingeu|)-lields with silver (‘dgi* 
Where tlu* <-ow-parsley skirts tin* hawlhoni-lusige. 
"Tis visihli'. silence, still as the hour-gla.ss.'‘‘ 
Rossetti is not coinparahle with Spenser or Moi'ris 
in respect of lengthy enumerations of tiu' features 
of lonely wastes or solitary placi's. ^'et the following 
passages are worth noticing as recealiug this charac-- 
ti'fistic in some measure : 

Here dawn today unveili'il her magic gla.ss ; 

Hen* noon now givi‘s tlu' thirst and takes the dim ; 
'fill eve bring rest when otber good things pass. 

And here the lost hours the lost hours renew 
While I still l<*ad my shadow o'er the gi’ass, 

Xor know, for longing, that which I should do.t 

Hs ^ :|: 

l>(‘tween Holmscote and Hurstcote 
'file river's flecked w'ith foam, 

'Neath shuddering clomis that hang in .shrouds 
And lost winds wild for home : 

With infant wailings at tlu* breast. 

With homeless stef).s astray, 

With wanderings shuddering tow’rds one rest. 

On this year’s first of May.| 


* Silent Soon. 
i- Autumn Jittnip-'is. 

t Down Stream. 
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A feeling for mystery is another aspect of the 
altitude of Kossctli to Jiature aiul iiiuiiaii beings. 
This t;unuot be said of Morris or otlier Pre-iiapluielites 
oi' of Spenser. Their perec'ption eii’cnniseribes their 
imagination which does not travel beyond the obvious. 
Spenser is slow, reflective and verbose. Morris too 
is wordy, though in a smaller measure. Rossetti 
has almost Shakespearean eonetmtration of thought 
and, often, of language. Ro.ssetti, again, has a sense 
of dramatic situation and crisis, which leveals itself 
e.ven in his short tales and ballads which were 
mostly based \ipon “ some clearly seen pictorial 
impression of a dramatic moment.” Morris has no 
siwli instinct, but he is a master of tlu* nan'ativt' 
form. Spenser can neither invent a story, nor re-tell 
aii old one. These differences are, no doubt, im])or- 
tant, but they iu!ed iiot obscure tlu* points of similarity 
amongst these poets in respect of their attitude to 
nature. 

Life, hiiiuan and animal, having been excluded 
from the landscapes of these poets, their intellect 
has liitle scope for asserting it.self. Hence their 
visual perception becomes almormally keen and 
eonceid rated, and they take in clear impressions of 
Ihe minutest details, outlines and boundaries. 'J'his 
is another reason why precise and pointed desei-iption 
is a characteristic of Prt'-Raphaelite poetry and 
frpeilserian potdry. They differ from impressioni.sj 
Ixxdry. where' the details are blui-i'ed, and which gives 
only indistiiud. and vague impressions. In l’r(*- 
Raphaelite po(‘try the outline's of natural e>bjects — of 
flowers, fruits, trees, houses, turrets and domes — are: 
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too oloai’ aiitl (lefiiiiU*. 'J'Jn* cloniaiuls they make tni 
oiir attention aiv sometiines o^ipivasivc. tjiist as 
one likes to avtiid the glan* of I lie sun and seek shelter 
in a shady place, one likes at times vague and general 
impressions in pr(‘fer(‘nee to minutia* in clear oiitliiu*. 

Ilossetti's accuracy in depicting details, ('specially 
in his earliei- work, is remarkable, though tlu'y are 
symbolic. It is Iraci'ablc to tlu' IVc'-Haphaelite cived. 
Btd lher(' ari* lines in liossctti which are very 
graphic, though not at all symbolic. A railway joui'iiey 
is thus d(‘scribed : 

Strong e.xtreme spec'd, that the brain hurries with. 
Furth(*r than tives, and hedges, and grei'ii grass 
Whitt'iicd bv distance, — furthi'r than small pools 
Held among lields and gardens,- -furtluw than 
Haystacks and w'ind- mill-sails, and roofs and ht'rds, — 
'file sea's last margin ct'ases at the sun.* 

Thr Hurdin of Nineveh is a go(xl specimen of the 
I’re-Haphaelite method in Poetry, 'rhci folhjwing lines 
may s(*rve as illustration ; 

'fhe consecrated nmtals found. 

And ivory tablets, underground. 

Winged teraphim and creatures crown’d, 

When air and daylight lilled the mound. 

Fell into dust immediately. 

And even as these, the images 
Of awe and worship, — civen as these, — 

8o, smitten with the sun’s increase. 

Her glory mouldered and did cease 
From immemorial Nineveh. 


A Trip ht Paris and lief if turn. 
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Attontioii to isolated details, which is responsible 
foi* an inipri'/ssion of stiffness of outlines and harshness 
is I'eveahul in Spenser's description of the garden 
where (’ynioehles was le«l by the wiles of Pliaedria ; 

/ No tree whose braunehes did not bra\a^ly spring ; 
No braiin(;h when^on a fine bird did not. sitt ; 

No birtl but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 

No song but <lid eontaine a lovely ditt. 

'frees, braunehes, birds, and songs, were framed lilt 
h'or to allure fraile mind to earcdesse ease :* 

Mon-is thus portrays the ]K>rt of (lolchis with its 
background of pasture and hamlets, which the 
Argonauts saw at a distance from their shi}> : 

--th(\v went betwixt the shores 
Against the ebl), and now full oft espied 
'rrim homesteads here and there on either side*. 
And fail’ kine grazing, and much woolly sheep. 
And skin-clad slu'phenls, roused fi’om mid-day sleej), 
(lazing upon them with scaretl wondering eyes. 

One effect of the concentration of vision on the 
purely jihysical asficcts of things is, in appropriate 
cases, the. perception (»f contrast of colours, which is 
common to S|)enser and his nineteenth-century 
parallels, irrespective of the influence of the Middle 
Ages. Spenser's hues, as Elton points out, are bright 
and violent and are drawn from luxury or the crafts 
. ^ci likes gold and ermine, silver, satin and purpk*. 
’~Sti*«^^ig and gaudy colours are thus associated with 
Lucift'ra, the symbol of pride : 


^ h\ il. vi. x.iii. Srn also Ji. I?’, Davie, tjihuftnd p. 174. 
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High above all a cloth of >slate was sprod, 

Aiul a rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 

On which there sate, most brave embt'llished 
With I’oyall robes and gorgeous array, 

A mayilen Queene that shone as 'fitans ray, 

In glislring gold and pei'elesse pretious stcjiu' ; 

Vet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
'fo dim the brightnes.se of her glorious throne. 

Ax envying her selfe, I hat too exeeeiling shone 

But Spenser is eminently sensitive to varied and mys- 
terious degrees of light and darkne.ss/’t He avoids 
void darkness, though he is not at home in clear and 
full light. Spenser generally sees things in “ a ehary 
half-light,” and loves the twilight of morning or 
evening, .star-light mirrored in water, sunlight glaneing 
olf it, the light of the dawn, and the full-moon. J 
Rossetti has a fondness for tlu^ imagery of Keree 
still radiance of sunshine, as suggested in the lines : 

beyond all depth away 
'fhe heat lies .silent at the brink of day.|i 

'I’his is similar to the impre-ssion of the background 
land.seapi! in .several of his pictures like* ‘ Dante's 
Dream’ which show glimpses of life stilted IxMieath 
sunlight. As a contrast, Ro.ssetti also uses tlie imagery 
of “ wan waters tind failing light. ’ Nearly (;very 
image in WiOum! Her is a vivid |)ietur(‘, typical 

* /•'. Q.f [. iv. viii. 
t Mofirrn Stmhf's, p. (IT, 

J I. i. \.xiv uikI 11. vii. xxix i»l tiiwl Mtinii nun’s 

' JIuii of Rifli«)ssn.’ Soo J3. K. C*. P^dnnntd p. 

^Sonfiet for fi Vcnrliitfi Ptiatninl. lo ( 
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of Kossctti’s ])r(!ft‘rerifc for shadowy night or twilight 
luio, 

VVlial of hor glass witliout her ? Tlie blank gi'oy 
'fhoi*t' whei*e the pool is blind of the moon’s face. 
Her dress w'i thou t her? The tossed empty s])ace 
Of eloud-raek whence the moon has passed away. 

In Rossetti colour is sometimes |)urely decorative, 
and the elfect is jnst like that of “ rich rlress or deej)ly 
dwd wood in panelled roojns.” Often is noticed a. 
‘‘ perfumed forlorn lov'eliness ” which is cloying ami 
almost enervating. 

Rossettis lioso. Marg has a peculiar charm, and 
the great Rciyi scatters variegated Inu's : 

With fihndderivtj light ’twas stirrcfl and strewn 
Likt' the (7o(K/-uost i)f the wading moon. : 

FiraM it was as the lnd)ble’s ball, 

Huinoow-hupd thiough a niiitg p(dl 
Like th(‘ middle light of the waterfall. 

WluM) it is l•oplaced in its wrapj)ings, the wizard iniisii! 
which herakled its disclosure, again comes upot) the 
air, and is re])resented as an appeal to the eye : 

,'\s the globe, slid to its nilken glooyn. 

Once nior(‘ a music rained through the room ; 

Low it splashed like a sweet star-sjwayy 
And sobbed like tears at the ht'art of May, 

And died as laughter dies away. 

•' I Morris was fond of the siinnv life of the Middle 

^ i- r‘ * 

Ages, as Chaucer was. Variegated hues too appealed 
to him strikingly, but he had not Rossetti's uitensity 
of perception which noticed sid)tle shades or Rossetti’s 
imagination which read deep significan(;e into them. 
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Tlie followjnjf lines on the passage ol’ the Syin- 
pk\ira(l(‘s have s|)l('ncU(l eolonr-elTeets : 

riuMi all men, w'tli their eyes now eleared of brine, 
Beheld the ttmun -coloured raintmu' shine 
Over the reeks, and saw it fade away. 

And saw tlie o])ening eleared of seji and spray, 

And saw the f/reew xea lap about th(‘ feet 
Of those blue hills . . . 


and 


.... the eyc.s of Lyneens might 
.Jnst now and then behold the deep blue shine 
Betwixt the .scattering of the .silver brine ; 

Ihit .sometimes 'twi.xt the clouds the snn would pass 
And show the high rocks glitterimf like to glass. 
Quivering . . . .t 


-Ketes thus notices the change of colour on th(‘ lace 
of Medea : 

And th(5rewithal he gazed at her, and thought 
"I’o see th<! ro-sn flush by .such words brought 
Acrofss her face; as in the .autumn eve, 

.lust as the .sun\s last lutlf begins to l(‘ave 
The shivering world, both ea.st and west an* red. 

But calm and jude she turned about her head. 

Kven human b(*auty as depM^ted by Spen.ser is 
proinimmtiy .sensuous, though, following Plato, h(^ 
tries to identifv it with moral excadlence or good, 
'^rhe beauty of th(' human fa(;<‘ is the .s|)ecial fo.'m 
of beauty that attracts and overpowers Rosselai s 
spirit. The earth and things of the earth touch 


* The Lije find De.ntk nf Jrifton, Bk. VI, 
t Ih!d., Bk. VIIT, 
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him only as aooossovios to it. But human beauty 
is not aocopted by llossetti as the tinal reality ; it 
merely points to the mystery that lies hidden behind 
and beyond it. Morris has a simpler eoneeption 
•of human beanty, which causes such unrest in 
<he soul. Swinburne too, engrossed as he is with 
it, wanls to go behind Beauty, which he regards 
as the “sovran shrine” of Melancholy. He is “ less 
seated in the dream-world and more stinging in ex- 
prt'ssion.”* Whatever the points of difference amongst 
them, they all de|)iet human beauty as more or less 
sensuous. Here is another point of i*esemblance be- 
twe(‘n iSjx'iiser and the Pre-Raphaelite ])oets. 

Apart from the splash of colours, thF'i'c is a 
distinct pi(‘torial clement in S])enser as in the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 'Phey ivproduced co})ionsly what they 
saw r<‘])resented on the canvas or in the tapestry. 
The picturt's and images were drawn from their visual 
memory, and the eye had a large part to play in their 
formation. Of course, they could not always draw 
upon tlu'ir own impivssions. But (wen when they 
had recourses to imagination, their inethod was the 
same, riz., that, of word-painting. 

Spenser had a s|)len(li<l opportunity of seeing 
picture, s, tape.siries and sculptines in the collection 
of his patron, the. Marl of Leicester. The latter had 
Idled his castles of Kcmilworth and Wanst*‘ad as w(‘ll 
:t.s 'fjis London resichaice with art treasures, and the 
catfdogue of the pictures in his Londo?i hou.se. ha.s 
been pres(‘rv(*d.t Legoiiis ])oints out that Sidney’s 

* O. Klfcuii, S/ttflfCM, p. 21:2. 

t l.cp[mii.s. S/K’nsn\ p. H7. 
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Arcadia is a troasuro- house of pictorial effects, and 
some of its happiest pages reprodiu'e man’s artistic 
creation. The impulse may have conic to Spenser from 
Sithiey wJio was comjiosing Arcadia when Spenser 
first maihi his acquaintance. The She.pheardfs Calender, 
it is to be noted, writUm earlier, has none of the 
pictorial magnificence of the Faerie Qaeene. 'riiough 
there is no evidcnci', engravings and tapcstrii's from 
Anns and Flanders must have found a jilace in 
Linccstcr's collection and attract<‘d Spenser’s notice. 

Spens(“r fully utilisi'd his impressions in his greai 
l)oem. In (’astle doycous ])ietures* hang against thi' 
walls of an * inni'r rowine,' and the poet aptly describes 
their subject-matti'r, viz., the love of N’enus and 
Adonis in its dilferent stages. The first stage is 
graphically portrayi'd in these lines : 

— whilst he slept she over him would spred 
Her mantle, colour’d lik(‘ the staiTv skyes. 

And her soft aime lay underneath his lu'd. 

And with ambrosiall kisses bathe his ey(>s ; 

And whilst he bath'd with her two crafty spyes 
She secretly would search each daintii' liiu. 

And throw into the well swisd lioseniaryes. 

And fragrant violets, and I’aiinces trim ; 

And ev(*r with sweet Nectar she did sprinkh' him. 

The tapestries which ailorn the House of I’usiranc, 
the wickisl magician, an' “ a feast for the ('vi's and 
a ]>eril for the soul," for all tin* “ strange loves (r th'* 
mythological gods arc there nqirosented.” 'I'he jtictui-i* 
of Neptune and his st'a-horses might, it has been 


* III. i. xY.xiv. 
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istiggii.sldd, well excite tlie envy of any painter, and 
must liav(5 beeji suggested l)y a painting : 

llis s(«i-hoi'ses did sceine to snort ainayne. 

And from their uosethrillcs blow the brynie stream 
Tliat made the sparckling waves to smoke agayiie 
And jlame wUh gold ; but the white jonuj creatnc 
Did shine with ailver and shoot forth Ids beam, 
'fhe (lod, himself, did pensive sceme and sad, 

For privy love his bre^ast empiereed had, 

Nor ought but dear Bisaltis ay could make him glad. 
And hong adowxi his head as he did tlreaui.* 
l.A‘gouis wondei's whether .Spenser had not before 
his ('yes the ixicture by Titian or by CotTeggio of 
.Iov(!'s visit to Dauao, when he wrote the following 
stanza : 

.... into a golden shown; 
lliniselle lie chauiig’d, faire Daiiae to vew ; 
z\nd tlirough the roofe of her strong brazen towre 
Did mine into her lap an hony dew ; 

'ri;e whiles lier foolish garde, that litle loiew 
Of sucli deceipt, kept th’ yron dore fast bard. 
And watclit that none should enter nor issew ; 
V'aine was the watch, and bootlesse ail the ward, 
Whenas the Ood to Oolden liew hiuis(;lfe transfard.f 

.Xj»enser's portraits of Belphocbe, Lucifera, and 
M(*reilla may be referivd to as illusti'atious of the 
j'-inU'i's method in portraying imaginary persons and 
‘■.•'•'iJ^es. The stanzas depicting Belphoebe gi\e the 
niinulest details of her face, her eyes, her mouth, her 
looks and smiles, her arms and her dress. “ 'J'here 

* F. ()., tir. xi. xli. 
t F, I ir. xi. xxxi. 
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is scam'ly n tU'tail in all tboso stanzas (hat. oould 
not 1)0 oxpross(‘(l by a painter or sculptor, that does 
uol. reuiiud us of (he portraits or stiitues of Diaua.” * 
Her yellow loi-kes, erisj)i>d like golden wyre, 

About her shoulders wereii loosely shed. 

And, when (he wiude omongst them did iuspyre. 
They waved like a pcaioii wyde dispi’ed. 

And low hehinde h<‘r Imeke wen* seatt(M'e<l : 

And, whether art it were or lasnllesse h.ip. 

As through the (louring forrest rash she Iksl, 

In hei‘ rude hairs swe(‘t llowres (la'inselves did lap. 

And flourishing fresh Itaives and hlossoines did enwrap. f 
Spejjser often gives a wholi* vision in a single 
stanza, so that w(' have in a S(‘rie.s of stanzas a l■aJ)id 
succession of seeiu's, objects or situations which have 
a kaleidoscopic elfcct. 'I’he j)ictorial method is 
followed with equal success by Spens(>r in his alle- 
gories. 'file wedding of the 'riuimes and the Medway 
is a good illustration. The rivers are (raiisforiued 
into hunian beings, either mas(Miline or feminine, 
and this facilitates graphic portraiture. 

Morris's interest in painting too has been trans- 
muted, its it were, ijito literature. 'I’races of this 
transformation are noticeable even in his early work, 
The Defence of Gmmvere awl Other Poetm. Lines like 
And every morn I scaive could pray at all, 

For Launcelot’s red-goUleii hair would play, 
Instead of sunlight, on the painted wall, ’’ 
Mingled with dreams of what the priest did t/ayj 

♦ fjogoilid, Spenser, p. IU3. 
t F- iii. XXX. 

t Kinfj Arthur's Tomb. 
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luive an appeal mostly based on eoloiir-clb'cls. Word- 
pictures are. however, more attractive? in The Life 
(Old Death of damn. Atalanta is tlms porlraye'd in 
liooklll: 

— fri>m Arcadian forests came forth one 
Who like, a goddess hiiid the rowers shone, 

•Swift -running Atalanta, yolden-haired, 

(Jrejf-e,jie,d, and siin[>le ; with her adtUe liuiljs hared. 
And sandall(‘d feet se-t firm upon the sand, 

Ajiiid the wondering lieroes did she stand 
A very maid — 

Argo, as shi? was litted out for tlie voyage', is pic- 
turcfl in the following lines : 

(Ik'aming w'ith (jold, and blue, and cinnabar, 

'file long iK'w oai's heshle the rowlocks ai'(', 

'I’hc '■'••lil liaiuji^ Jlap/dny in the light west wind. 

Nor aught undone can any craftsman lind 
From stem to stern — 

llossctti has touches of skilful j)ictorial art, and 
it has right ly been remarked that landsca|H! is almost 
alw'ays piclorially conceived by him. The following 
lines may serve? as illustration : 

Where the long cloud, the long wood's eounterpart 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill. 

'rids pietm’e of a llight of starlings is admirable : 

t%umUcpe.d lu fire, the homeward ])inions sway 
^ Abov(? the doveeote-tops ; 

And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day, 
•Sink, clamorous like mill-w'aters, at wild play, 
liy tunis in eA'cry eoi)se : 
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K.mh In'c Jii'ai l-dirp tlu> wnuigliiig rout locoivcs. 

Save lor tlio whirr witJiin, 

You could not tell the slarliiigs Iroui tho Imccs ; 
Tlu'u one gn*at p//Jf of irhoj-s, and tlio swarm heaves 
Away wilh all its diii,* 

Apart from skill in word-j)aiutiug, iho Ih'c- 
Raphac'lite.s are iiolcd for whai has heeu called the 
tapeslrv-melh(Hl. .Morris's Eniildif Parodifie has beiui 
described as " a lape.iiiy woveu of ovtT -f2,(J0d lines 
of rhymed vt'rse. jfVe. Lif^ and J.hulh of Joioii, loo 
full of I'.Kamples of tapestry-wcaviiig. Mori'is, it has 
been remarkc'd, was not really writing his laics in Eng- 
lish verse. " First and Iasi, he was ws;.u iiig liu'in in 
tapesliy. His liiU'S are thiji threads, lie cares not 
how tliin. Tennyson might compress twenty or more 
syllables into an iambic ])eiit<'.mi“ter : Morris very 
rarely' e.weods tlie ten, and very thin ones at that. 
He often seems in tins regard to be dt'libeiately 
aiming at an ichai dms-tly opposili; to that of jill 
other poets, and to be delilniratcly drawing out his 
lines to tiieir utmost tenuiLy.''! 'I’he thinness of I he 
lines eom])el.s tin* reader to riaid the-m syllaljle. by 
sy llable, wilh ihe right air of slow and dieainy sim- 
plicity. The desi;ripiion of the palace of King .Eetes 
is looked upoii as a line e.\ample of Moiri.s's tapestry- 
method : 

The i)illars, made the mighty roof to hold, 

The one was silv'er and the ne.vl w.u gc^ld [ 

All dow'n the hall; the roof, of some si range 'Wood 
Brouglit ov(‘r sea, was dyed as red as blood, 


* Sun-iet \Viu»js. 

j" AllVoil N'»yi‘s WH/intH j>. ,M, 
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Sot t.liiol< with silver flowci’s, and delight 
Of intei'twining figni'cs wrought ai’ight. 

VVilij richest webs tlie marble walls were hung, 
Picluriug sweet stories by the ])oets sung 
From ancient days, so that no wall seemed there', 
llui' rather foi'csts black and meadows fair, 

And streets of well built towns, with tumbling seas 
About their marble wharves and palaces ; 

And fearful crags and mountains ; and all trod 
By changing feet of giant, nymph and (lod, 
.Sp('.ar-shaking wanior and slim-ankled maid.* 

Rossetti’s earlier st>l(* Avas marked by simplicity 
and naivete of phrase and concept ion, Bnt this 
was sueceeeh'd by another style which was co)ispicnons 
for “ gorgeous word-t(‘xtures, strange tayeestries of 
language and colour.'’t This appears h] iho Nouf-e of 
Life and other later ])ieces which have been coin])ared to 
“ some gorgeous confection to Avhich a hundred 
strangi- exotic products lane contributed their scents 
and savonrs."!; The following; stanza from the 
Prehuie r<‘veals Rossetti’s style of tapestry -weaving 
Avith thin lines : 

Although the lattice had dro])ped loose, 

I'lunA' AAais no Avind ; the heat 
Iking so at rest that Anielotle 
Heard far b(‘n(*ath the plunge and float 
, Of a hound swimming in the moat. 


■** The Life, nrnl nnit/i ofJusnn^ l^k. VT. 
t Roiisnn, \ p, RJ*. 

J Hons- on. Ifoftfitiii, p. 81 , 
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(Some mimitcs since, two I’ooka had toiled 
Home to the nests that crowned 
Ancestral ash-trees. Thron"h the glare 
Beating again, they seemed to tear 
With tliat thick caw the w(a)f o’ the air. 

Bnt else, 'twas at the dead of noon 
Ahsointe silence ; all. 

From th(* raised bridge and guarded sconce* 
'I’o gi't'cn-clad plact'S of ])k'asaunce 
\Vher(' the long lake was white with swans. 

'I’o cite another illustration of this style : 

I ga/.e until she sc^^ms to stir, — 

Ihitil mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To bre'athe the words of the sw<*ct h(‘art : 
.And y<‘t the j-arth is over her. 

Alas ! oven such the. thin-drawn ray 
That mak(‘s the prison -<leplhs more rude,- 
The <lrip of water night ami <lay 
Civing a tongue to solitude. 

A’ct only this, of love's whole prize. 
Remains ; save what in mournful guise 
Tak('s counsel with my soul alone, — 

Sav(* what is secret and unknown, 
ik'low the earth, above the .skies. 

• • •• •• •• 

Only in solemn whispers now 
At night-time these things reach mine «*ar 
Wh<‘n the leaf-shadows at a breath 
Shritik in the road, and all the heath. 
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Forest and water, far and wide. 

In limpid starlight glorified. 

Lie like the mystery of death.* 

In tapestry-weaving these l*re-ll.a])haelites resemble 
^'t^penser to some extent. But Spenser's style 
is full, wordy and cofuoiis, and Ins lines have not 
the thinness and bi'evity notieeable in theirs. Weaving 
is facilitated by llu^se go.ssain<‘r-lik(' (pialities of v(*rse. 
Vet S])enser’s long lines have a kind of tenuity, and 
he weaves taj)estri<*s with them as skilfully as these 
nineteenth-century poets, and minute details and 
variegatc'd hues an* wt'll brought out by him. "flu* 
Seven l)(*adly Sins are |>ortrayed wdth an aeeuraey 
and clearness which are noticeable only in finished 
tapestries. Envy is thus tlepicttal : 

- inali<'ious Envv rode 

Fpon a ravenous v\olfe, and still did chaw 
Between his eankred teeth a venomous tode, 

'fhat all the poison ran about his chaw ; 

But inwardly he chaw<‘<l his owne maw' 

At neighbours welth, that mad(‘ him (‘vtu- sad, 
l^or death it was, when any gt)od he saw ; 

And wej)t, that (uiuso of weeping none he had ; 

But when he heard of harme, he wexed wondrous glad.f 

Britomai’t, the symbol of Chastity, stands befonj 
the astonished gaze of Artegall in the full glory of 
her won.anly beauty when Ium- helmet is sntashed by 
Ills' ‘blow. Her figuiv is rendered life-like in the warp 
and woof of the following lines of Spenser : 

* Thfi Portrait, 
t F. 1. iv. XXX. 

H— i.'soon 
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- hor atigt'ls face, unscoiu* afore. 

Like to the riiddie inornc appeal’d in sight, 
Deawed with silv(‘r drops througli sweating sore, 
Kilt somewhat redder then beseem’d aright, 
I'hrough toylesome heate and labour of her weary light. 

And round about the same her yellow heare. 
Having through stirring l<M)sd their wonted band, 
Lik(' to a golden border did appeare, 

I’Yamed in goldsmithes forge with cuimiiig hand; 
Vet goldsmitla’s cunning could not understand 
'I'o frame su<-h subtile win’, so shinie clear. 

For it ilid glister like tlu’ golden sand, 

I’he which Pactohis with his waters shere, 

ThroM'es forth upon the rivage round about him ncre.'" 


* F. IV. vi, xix-x?; 
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When I visited in Piazza cli Spagiia the house 
where Kc'iats had taken up his lodgings in Rome 
during his last illness, I notieod with agreeable 
surprise that Howers weri^ b('ing sold on the 
pavement in front of it. It was ?norning, the sky 
was cloudless and the bright sun shone on th(‘ gorgeous 
assortment of April llowers in lh(' vendors' stalls. 
White, violet, yellow, mauve, pink and scarlet provided 
a v'^eritable feast for the eye. The poet's grave in 
the Protestant ceinetery b(\side the pyramid of Gains 
(^■estius later attracted me one aftcMaioon. There 
I saw f>al(5 Howers hlossorniug around the simple 
tomb-stone of white marble which covered his mortal 
iHunains close by the last resting-plac^e of Shelley. 
It was in tlu' fitness of things that the memory of 
Keats should thus have comt^ -— accidentally, it mav 
be -to be associated with a type* of beauty which 
tills so large a pLace in his poetry and was a source of 
perennial joy to his heart. How sti‘aiigely apt was his 
remark made on sick-l)ed when his life was fast 
ebbing away — “ I feel the Howers growing over me !" 
IjOV(* of sensuous beauty is one of the links between 
Keats and Spenser. The latter's followers were 
nufneroiis, but all of them did not imbibe this Spenserian 
feature. 

Keats and Spenser, however, dilTered in more 
respects than one. Fn personal appe.aranee and 
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tenif)onimeut S})cms(M' si'cnis to liavo been tlie opposite, 
of Keats. We aiv told that Spenser's portrait in the 
possession of Lord Kinnoul eonveys an idea of delicacy 
and that liis lu'altli was as weak as Ins statmv was 
diminutive. When he was at ( .ainbridffe, “ in two 
years he was couched on the sick list live limes, no 
less than .sixteen weeks in all."* Keen sensitivcne.ss 
of body and soul was tlu' conse<iuence of his sickly 
temperament. fclaiA'ey calls him a “ great lover of 
girls who is as greedy of the delights of life as impatient 
of its roughnc.ss." Keats was broad-shoiddered aiid 
athletic, and his teatm’es ivminded his friends of the 
Greek ideal of manly beauty. He looked taller than 
he really was. (1ark<‘ .says that he was “ eom|)actly 
made and well-proportion(‘d, .... active, athletic and 
enduringly strong." Knergy as much as s<‘nsibility 
was writ large on his face which had a pecidiarly 
dauntless (‘X|)ression, and his eyes beamed ■with a 
fiery brightness when he had inspiring ideas. His 
energies were absorbed in games and in manly c.\(M‘cis(‘, 
not in slmly. ( 'owden ( ’-larke say s, ‘‘He would light 
any one — morning, noon and night, — his brother among 
the rest. It was meal and drink to him." He w'as 
on occasion subject to fits of ungov(*rnable i)a.ssion, 
and his brother George, being taller and stronger, 
used to control him by holding him down by main force. 

Spenser was a diligent student at Merchant 
Taylors' School and Gambridge, and developed lg,tcr 
into a versatile classical scholar. Keats’s boyish 
indifference to studies was notorious, and ho never 
went beyond the Enfield Grammar (School. Hut he 


* Lop.»ui.s, S/futJiU'f f». .*4. 
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Wcis boluid a|>pix>nl i(!0 to h>ii upothoc‘cir\' tiiid surj^cou 
at Kdiiiontoii wIicmi Iic^ was only 1(5 and was not yet 
aware of his latent poctie genius. 

Want generated in Spenser a strong desire for eoni- 
petence and position. A needy scholar, he turned 
lor a career to the church, to noblemen's patronage' 
and to public se'rvice*. lie bce'anu' a partisan, 
a sye.'oplianl and a courtier by tiirjis to improve his 
prospects. Londoji and Ireland eepially attracted 
and rep(*ll('d him. Keats's father, a stable-owner, 
was rathe)' well-to-do. Kis children inherited the 
propei’ty of his fat her- in- law too. Hem e' Keats did 
not know poverty in early life. Nor had he to 
walk lip and down another's .stall's, to write jianegyrii'S 
or to fawn and cringe in exjK'ctation of patronage. 
Keats thus c^sc'api'd, unlike Spenser, tlu^ bitt('rne,ss 
of soul whic'h issues from the coiiseiousness of merit 
slighted by mediocrity in high places. 

Though Keats's name was unfortunatelv 
as.so('iated with the (' 0 (;kney school of poetry, the 
environments of his boyhood and even of his youth 
were rural, not urban. 'Phe natural beauty of the 
lountry-sidc around hhifield and Edmonton had not 
been impaired in tlu* cai'ly part of the nineteenth 
century by the ('iicroachinents of London ten miles 
awas. Though it is eash'r of aci'oss fi'oni the city, 
Edmonton I'etains its charm even to-day. SjHm.sei''s 
('arly life was spent in London which undoubtefllv 
was. less congested in his time, but was in no sense 
rural. Cambridge was academic, and only in the 
north country w^here he wooed Rosalind and in Ji'eland 
could he freely come in touch with nature with its 
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sights and sounds. Bid the eourtier's life in London 
witli its brilliant pageantry later furnished an un- 
weleoine contrast. Keats hatl no experience of its 
stiHing effect, and Spenser was more of a Londoner 
than the poet who was mercilessly slashed as a cockney. 

'fhe sudden efflorescence of Keats's poetic genius 
is unique in the history of literature. Keats's boyish 
zest for games and boxing developed not into lovi' of 
poetry but into a fondness for classical mytholog\', 
and for books of travel, sea-voyage and heroic adven- 
ture. Ib^ hardly read any poetry till 1810 when lu! 
was fifteen, and did not connK)se his first, poem till his 
niiu'teenth year, i.c., the third year after he had li'ft 
school. 'I’his is rather unusual, for great poids havi* 
often been the authors of quite creditablcs perfomances 
earlier in life. Spenser himself probably wrote 
part of his Vi-Hionis' {of liellay and of PHmrrh) in his 
sixteenth year. According fo om* report, howevei', 
Keats as a child had a propensity to rhyming. But 
he made no attempt at verse-spinning at .school. 
Compared with (Spenser's however, Keats's 

fii'st poem is vei'v riMnai'kable. It was followial in 
astonishingly quick succession by Kudi/mioti between 
April and November, 1817, Uifperio'n in 1818-1'.) and 
the great Odes between Afiril and September in 1819 
If these are the b(*st specimens of Keafs's art, the 
rapidity of its development was extraordinary and, 
considering the (piality and quantity of the output, the 
period of production was astonishingly short, viz., about 
three yi'ars. 1’herc is an inti'rval of ten years between 
the f)ubli(tations of the Shepheards Cnlnidto' and the 
lirst three boiiks of the Ftierie Quceiie, M'lu' AntoreUi 
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came onl. in 1595, six years after. Keats began rather 
late, but his powers <lovelo])C!fl and inatunHl wdth 
remarkable rapidity- As one critic says, “ .... there is 
somelhing trojncal and of strange overgrowth in his 
sudden maviirity, but it am- maliirity nevertheless.*'* 
The viridence with which Keats w-as attacked 
by advei’se critics was as iinexpc'(;t(‘fl as l.he sudden 
outburst of his poetic g(*nius. 'fhe outpoiu’ings in 
/ilnrh'irofxVtt Efh'tihiirf/h Miujaziiiv were grossly jx-rsonal 
and foul, and were obviously animated by ])arty spirit. 
“ 'I’he w'^avei-ing apprenticts" “ the most worthless 
and affected of all the versiffers of our time,” “ a 
young cockney l■hymcstcr, dreaming a fantastic 
dream ” w-erc sonu* of the choice expressions showered 
on tiu' j)oot. 'fhe Quarferh/ lierif'ir ignored all the 
beauties of Ktirlfjmion and gloated over its supp«)sed 
defects. It called Keats “ a copyist of Mr. Hunt," 
“ his simple neophyte.” “ But,” it continued, “ he 
is more unintelligible, almost as rugged, tw'icc' as 
dilfuse, atid ten times more tiresome and absurd 
than his prototype.*’ 'Phojigh Keats did not seem 
much perturbed and admit t(‘d his defects, his friends 
believ(*d that his sensitive heart w'as soi-ely afllicti'd 
by the brutal onslaught wdiich accelerated his fatal 
ailmoiit. S|H'.nser*s fKM'tical career was ({uite different; — 
it was a record of uninterrupted succ-ess and respectful 
ap})reciation by admirers. He emerged into pro- 
minence (|uite <>arly, having been acquainted with 
Sidney and his literary friends. Sidney himself rated 
th<; Shepheards Calender as one of the few' recent 
examples of poetry worthy to be named after Chaucer, 

* Lowell, fjftrrartf \’ol. 
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riiis fav(mral>l(‘ appivciation roally made Spenser 
famous. In I5S(> Wc'hhe in liis l)Lsamr.se of Englitth 
Poth'ji called liirn " tlio lightest Knglish po(!l. that 
ever I r(‘ad,'' and cojnpare<I him fav«)nrahly witli 
N'^irgil and Theocritus. Puttenluiin in his Artv of 
Endlin/t PovfiO' classed S|)enser with tho illustrious 
Sidney, and Spenser's name liencefortli appearc<l in 
every enumeration of Knglish poets. 'Phe publication 
of the lirst part of the /''w/vV placed Spenser at 

the head of all living Knglish poets, as the worthy suc- 
cessor of ('haucei'. Kven Nash, the fierce pamphleteer, 
hailed him as tlu' ‘ new laureate.' N’eritahly “ it 
was roses, roses all th<‘ way." V(‘t Spenser was dis- 
contented. and he castigated his age as unfavourable* 
to the growth of poetry. 

'I’he dtssimilarity between the two poets in respect 
of surroundings, training, physique and tc'inperanumt is 
interesting in view of the resemblance of their poetic 
s«*nsibilitv ami artist i«* taste implied by the inlluenee 
of one on the other. Keats's obligation to Spenser 
may be grouped under three* diifer(*nt h(*ads- diction, 
imagery and thoiight. 'I’lu* first two only will be* 
dealt with in this chapter. The obligation can partly 
be accounted for by the Romantic Revival which was 
a hearkening liack to Kli/,abethan Literature and was 
influenced by its close* study as model. Ibit in the case 
of Keats, this did not lead to the diiect reproduction 
of the Klizabethan diction. He began by imitating not 
the Klizabeihans but theur imitators, not Spenser but 
the S])ens('i’ians. He foltow<*d .siiceessively f lje dictions 
of 'riiornson and the eighteenth-century Spenserians, 
of Leigh Hunt and Felton Mathi'w, tlu^ nineteenth- 
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century S}K*nscrians, and of Di’ayton, Fletcher 
and Browne, the sciventeenth-century Spenserians, 
before approximating to S]MMiHer’s stylo itself. 
Spenser's influence, whatever its form, was most 
abundant in the first period of Keats’s litei’ary career. 
Keats later gave up gradually his discipleship to 
Spenser, which was replaced by his disci]>leship to 
Sliakespeam, to Milton and 1o VV^ordsworth successively. 

'riiough he be<!ame a medical a])f)rentice at 
Mdmonton after the midsummer term of 1811, Keats 
i-entiniied his literary studies under the guidance 
of Clarke, the son of tlui Master of the (Grammar 
School at Enfield which he revisif(‘d frequently. 
Interest in jxKitiy which had roi)laced love of books 
of travel and advc'uture in Keats, was <‘vid(‘nced by 
his completing a translation of Virgil's .Einid about 
this time. .\t Edmontfni ainl Enfield he sln(lie<l 
early romantic; |)oi*ts like 'I’homson and Cray who 
tried to revive the Elizabethan outlook as well as 
Spenser, Shakt;spear(* and Milton. K(*ats is believed 
to have first read Spenser in October, 181,3. 3’he 
story of his introduction to Spenser's poetry is given 
by his mentor Clarke : 

“ .... he. must have given unmistakable tokens 
of his mental bent ; otherwise at that (airly stage 
of his career 1 never could have naid to him the hJpi- 
UuthfHiion of Spenser; and this I remember having 
done aiid in that hallowial old arbour, the scene of 
many bland and graceful associations. .. .how often 
in after times have I heard him (piote these lines : 

Behold, while she before the altar stands. 

Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks. , . , 
J 0 ~- 1600 n 
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That nighi ho took away witli him the first volume 
of th<‘ Faerie Queene anti he went throiigli it, as 1 
fornitM'ly told his atihlo bittgni pher, ‘ As a young horse 
would through a sjiring meadow — ramping ' ! ” Brown 
says, '■ It was tht' Faerie Queeve that awakened his 
genius," and liiiitatinn of Spenser was the outoome 
early in the beginning of 1814. It w’as not, liowever, 
known to Brown or to anybody else for some time 
that tliis was Keats's lii*st poem. 'Plu! Sonnet vritten 
on the day that Mr. Lriyh Hunt left was long 

believed to have lieen the firstfrnits of Keats's pot'tie 
genius. Keats sneeoeded in reprodueing in imitation 
of Spenser not so_ much Spenser's diction as its 
eighteenth-century imitation in 'J'homson's Castle of 
Indolence, Shenstone's School mistress and B(*attie's 
Minstrel. But phrases from Spenser ami Milton are 
noticeable in it along with the cadence of 'J’homson. 
In the very first stanza of Keats's poem theix* is this 
luscious description of murmuring stix'ams flowing 
through flower-beds, with bowers on their banks : 

Now Morning from her orient chamber cainc', 

.And her first footsteps touch'd a xxTdant hill ; 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silv’ring the untainted gushes of its rill ; 

Which, pure from mossy beds, did down distil, 
.And after parting beds of simph* flowers, 

By many streams a little lake did fill. 

Which round its marge reflected W'oven bowers, 
And, in its middle space, a sky that never lowers. 

The picture of th(‘. dawn in the first line of the stanza 
may have been suggested by these lines of Spenser : 
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iSiow when 11 k‘ rosy ^iug^(‘cl Moniiug lain*, 

VVtiaiy ol' ag(‘(l '.ritlioju's sallVoii bcul, 

Had spit'd her |)ui'plc robe through dcawy aire. 
And the liigli hils 'I’itan discovered..* 

Marge and a Utile kike in Keats's stanza were jirobalily 
dc'riveil from Spi'iiser's passages on the IJower of BJiss : 

Infinil stitHimes ('ontinually did well 

Out of lliis fountaine, sweet and Jiiire to see. 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

.ind shortly git'w into so great (piantitii*, 

'I’hat like a lille kike it st'emd to bee.. I 

and 

And all tlie imirgeni roumi about was sett 
With shady liaurell trees.. 

lleminiscences of Milton's L' Alk'gro, 1 1 Ue.nneroso, (.■amu/i 
and Uuntdi'fe Lost and of Gray's poems ait* also notice- 
abh* in Keats's imitation. His method is impressionistic 
and not expository Uke SpenscT's. Keats presents 
without explanatory transitions a series of Hashing 
images suagested by the ilescription of the Bower of Bliss 
in the Faerie Queene. It is Keats's reminiscences 
of Spenser and Milton that are revealed in them, and 
not his own personal exi)erienee. Spenser's mehaiy 
is also partly reproduced by Keats, but his dietiou 
is borrowetl from eighteenth-century Spenserians like 
'I'homson anfl is therefore lacking in fi’eshness and 
spontaneity. 


* F. Q. 1. ii. \ ii 
•f F.'Q, 11. xii. l.xii. 
F. Q. 11. xii. Ixiii. 
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K(‘:its‘s soiuu'ts to Byron and Challorton, liis ode 
to A])oll<), sonnet on IVuee and address to Hope 
also ivveal the iidliienee oT the diction of eifildecnth- 
eentniA Spenserians. 1’liese found didacticism and 
|KTSonilication in Sp<Miser and Milton. IVrsonitica- 
tion.'< took the place of the classical dcMties in the poetry 
of the sixteenth and .seventeenth cenlnrii's. Krror, 
Ignaro, Temperance. Truth. Awe, l)(“spair. Bride, 
etc., are familia)' liirnres in tin* Fatrir Qnct'ni. 
" Loathed M(‘lancholy,‘' “ heart -easinjx Mirth.*' 
“■ brooding Darkness," " deluding Joys," " B(*ac«*,'' 
“ Quiet," ('tc., an* prominent in Jj'Alhynt and II 
Fen-seroJio. iSp(*nser's didacticism was difli'rc'iit from 
profound moral r(*(leetions in Klizabethans like 
tShake.spear(*, The following an* apt illustrations from 
Bk. I of the Fa('nc Queem- : 

V'ertne gives her .selfe- light through darknes.se for to 

wade* 


O, how can bcatitie maister the most strong. 

And .simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! t 

.\y me ! how many perils doe (‘it fold 

The righteous man, to make him daily fall. 

Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold, 
And stcdfa.st truth actpiite him old of all.| 

The eighteenth-century imitators of the Benais- 
sanee masters indulged in didacticism like the latter 

I. XII. 

+ iii. vi. 
t viii. i. 
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and also used personified abstractions, resounding.' 
epilhets, pe)'i|)lirasc« and stock ))lmises. “ Sof‘1 Pity 
in Keats's sonnet to Byrou and “ (fenius inildly 
tlaslied " in his sonnet to (5Jiatlei‘ton are reininiseent 
of tlie imitative eif'liteenth-century diction. In the 
sonnet on Peace, Keats diMfies and apostrophizes 
Peace in the manner of CJray and Collins who were 
indebted to Spenser and to Milton for the use of 
abstractions. Thouj'h Campbell belonjii'd mostly to 
the nineteenth century, he could not outgrow the 
style of the (‘ighteenth. He was partly a disciple of 
Sf)onser, and wrote (ierinidfi. of Wtpmihy in Spenserian 
stanzas. It was his Plcomrea of Hope that suggested 
Keats's To Hope in which were intnxlueed perso- 
nifications like Liberty, Despair, J>espojidency ajid 
Hope. Moral reflection appear in the refrain : 

Sweet Hope ! etheix*al balm uj)on me shed, 

And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head. 

Side by side with such trac(*s of tlu* eighteenth- 
century poetic .style, there are, in these' poems of Ke'ats, 
typie^al Klizabethan i)hrases and ('xprc'ssions, and the 
residt is a cnrioiis amalgam somewhat similar to that 
in /mifafioii of Spf>nser. “ AVove'n boughs ” in the 
second stanza of To Hope like* “ woven bowers " 
in fniitdiion of Spenser takes the mind back to 
• Spenser’s boughes and arbours w'ove'ii cunningly.” 
“ Qolden moon doth veil,” “ amber rays,'’ and “ sabh' 
marble ”* are redolent of tlu* Klizabethan literary 
tradition. The verse “ To .sigh out sonnets to the 


* Sounot to Byron. )Sch) also B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Epenser, p. 157 . 
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inidiught ail’ ” in tlio lifth stanza, reminds ilio n'adcr ol' 
ShalvespeaiX'*s lines : 

.... the lover, 

Sigliiiig like furnace, with a wix'ful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow. ' 

and similar passages in other Elizabethan writers. 
“ Amate ” and “■ ingrate world " in Keats's sonnet 
to (!’hatterton hav(‘. a tinge of Elizabethan archaism. 

Sonorous poetry was the fashion of the eighteenth 
century, as it w’as believed to b(‘ capable, like music, 
of inspiring passions by means of aj)propriate. sounds. 
JJryden’s Ah’J'ander'/i Feast was its model. Dry den, 
it has been remarked, had established the diction 
of the ode as a string of resonant w'ords, and 
“ Dray, ransacking Spenser, Shakespeare, and IVlilton, 
.... increased the store of resounding phrases.'** K(‘ats 
follows Dryden and Gray in his Ode to Apollo. 1’he 
source of such phrases in this poem as “ laurell’d peei's,'' 
“ western splendour,” ” melodious swells '* etc., is 
Elizal>ethan. Keats cannot forget Shakespeare and 
Spenser in his Ode : 

'I'hou biddest Shakespeare wave his hand. 

And quickly forward sprhig 
'I’hc Passions — a temfic band — 

The music of Spenser’s poetry is also referred to : 

A silver trumpet Siienser blowSj 

And, as its martial notes to silence flee. 

From a virgin (ihoms ilows 
A hyimi in praise of sjwtless Chastity. 


Fiiuioy, Kcolatiun uf l^oalrtj, p. 
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The influences of Mathew and Hunt next mark 
Keats’ output. When residing at Edmonton, Keats 
often visited Loudon whei’e his brother (ieorge 
was living, and fiirnied a fi’ieiidshij) with F’elton 
Mathew, a eoekiK'-y ])oetast(*.r, and wad with him 
eonhunporary poets of (lie eighteonth-eentiiry school 
like Campbell, Moore*, l>yron and Leigh Hunt, as he 
had read I’enaissanee jioels and 'fhomson and Cray 
witli {'-larke. Mathew was the first poet Keats met, 
and their association marked the beginning of the 
sentimental phase of Keats’s jioetry, for Mathew was 
a se'utinu'ntal, romantic young man cons(*rvative in 
politics and orthodox in religion. In Mathew’s coterie 
Keats imitated contemporary amorous and senti- 
mental poets. h’ill for me a brimming bowl ” is 
an (*\am])le. 

Keats’s friendship with Mathew was brief. It 
lasted only during 1814-15 and was followed by Kt*a(s‘s 
increasing aelmiration for Hunt. Kc^ats had come 
to know first of Hunt and his Juvenilm earlier through 
Clarke at Edmonton. Of the nineteenth-century imi- 
tators of Spensc'r, Hunt and Mrs. Tighe were the 
most prominent. Both influenced Keats’s poetical 
work at Edmonton. Hunt had formed his diction in 
Juvenilia (published in 1801) largely on the model 
of eighteenth-century S])enserians like ’I’homson, 
Shfustone. Cray and others. Hence his earl^’ influence 
on Keats meant really the impn‘ss of eighteenth- 
century Sijenserians. So far as Keats was concerned, 
even the blaze of his po}ndarity as a politician could 
not dim Hunt’s merit as a lover of literature. Keats’s 
sonnet wTitten on the day (Febniary 3. 1815) when 
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Hunt lot’t prison is his honiagp to tho student 
aiui imitator ofSp(*nsor : 

In SpruMd's halls he stray'd, and bowers fair, 
Culling (‘lu-hanted Howers ; and he Hew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air ; 

'fo legions of his own his genius triu' 

Took hap))y tlights. 

From ISIO to 1816 Hunt’s style ehanged and, 
along with this, Keats’s too. The Feast of the Poelfi 
])ublished in 1811 first gave an indieation of this 
change. 'I'hougli Hunt continued his liomage to 
Spenser, he turned for imitation from eighteenth - 
century Spenseriaiis like Thomson, Beattie* ami Shen- 
stone to scvcnfccnth-ccntury S])enserians like* 
Drayteen, John Fle-te her and William Bre)wnc. 'I’he* 
<SVor</ of Piailiii published in February. 1816, conlirmeel 
the* indie-atiou e»f the- Feast of the Poets. 'Plu* fe)llowing 
elements e*ntere*d into Hunt’s ne*w style* : natural 
itt\age*rv, e*leme‘ntarv emotions, the e-e)nvers!vtioniil 
dictieen e)f Worelsworth te> whom Hunts was now 
attraedeei, the .Arcaelian imstoral conventions of Spenser 
and the scvenlea'iith-cenf ury S|)enserians, the* s(*n- 
suemsimss of Spe*nse*r and his chivalrie- nede*.* In 
Oe-fe)be*r, 1816, after Keats hael takeai up his r(*sid(*ne-c 
in Le)nde)U. Clarke* intre)duc(‘d him te) Hunt, neiw gre)wn 
famous, anel Ke*ats b(*came a preefeesseal disciple e)f his. 
All his pcM'rns writte*)! afle*r this date be>re trace's of Hunt’s 
ne*w style*. Keats's Kpisfle. to (lexmje Felton Matlmr 
was specially intiuenced by it in ivapen't e)f its versi- 


♦ Kinney, of Keats's /Vw*//'//, jj. 72, 
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fioation. This was the first poom that Keats composed 
in loose, flowing heroic eonxfiets. His earlier 
poems had followed the moti’cs of the eighteenth- 
century imitative poetry. 'Fhe valentine Hadst 
Uiou lived in daya of old written by Keats for his 
brother Geoi'ge (to be given 1o Maiy 1^’ogley) in 
February, 1816, deriv<‘d its style and su))stanee largely 
from so v(;nteenth -century Speiiserians who were faneifid 
as well as artificial. Tlte conceit 

At least for ever, evermore;. 

Will 1 call the Graces four 

was borrowed from SiKMiser’s Khepheard« Calender 
for April. lJut flu; substance^ of flu; second part of 
tlu* ])oem was largely derived from th<‘ Faerie Queene. 
K(‘ats suggesteel that Miss Frogley in tlu' chivalric 
age would have been Britoiniart, the Knight of Ghastity. 
who rescued Amored from flu' spell and custody of 
Busirane the Knchanter. The soniud “To....” 
I)eginning with “ Had 1 a man's fair form, then 
might my sighs ”, also shows the influence of the 
pastoral anrl ohivalrie poetry of seventeenth - 
<-entury vS|ienserians. 

Though Keats had been deliberately follow'ing 
Hunt's new style since taking up his residence in 
London, its constituent elements wert* not always 
equally prominent in liis work. His Fpistle-s to George 
and (\)wdon (.’larke ait; specially marked by 
the ‘conversational and simple diction which Hunt 
learnt from Wordswwth. Keats used in these a larger 
number of Hunt’s eharaeteristie and colloquial words 
than he had done in the IndncMon. and Calidore. The 


ll— 1600 B 
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same scene is desciibcd in the Epistle to my Brother 
George and in the sonnet To my Broth-er George. But 
the style is natural in the first, and erudite or 
artificial in the sc'cond whore it is enriched with fancies 
and rt'fiections .and wlu're the impress of seventeenth- 
century ])oets like Spenser and Shakespeare is clear. 
It is easy to ])erceiv'e the distinction hetween 

E’en now I’m ])illoAv’d on a bed of flowers 
That crowns a lofty cliff, which proudly towers 
Above the ocean-waves. The stalks, and bladc'S, 
Che(pier my tablet with their (piiveritip shades. 

On one side is a field of droopinfr oats. 

Through which the ])0]>pies show tluar scarlet coals ; 
So j)ert and useless, that they bring to mind 
The scarlet coats that ])estcr human-kind 
And on the other sidt*, outs|)read, is st'cu, 

Ocean’s blue mantle streakM with ])urple and green. 

Now ’tis I sec a canvass'd ship, and noAv 

Mark the l)right silver curling round her prow.* 

and 

Many the wonders I this day have seen : 

The sun, when first he kisl awav the tears 
That fill’d the eyes of morn ; — the laim^l'd peers 
Who from the feathery gold of evening lean ; — 
The ocean with its v.astness, its blue greem. 

Its ships, its rocks, its cav^es, its hopes, its fears, — 
Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 
Must think on what will be, and what has bcen.f 
'J’he Htory of Rimini also embodies Hunt’s ideal 

♦ Epiftt^e in wff Brother (ieorfje. 
t Sonnot To my Brother Geortfe, 
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of the short talc of chivalry. Specimen of an Induction 
to a Poem and tlie fragment Calidore reveal Keats’s 
lov(; of the Spenserian romance. Jiut neither is really 
a lengthy romance in the manner of Spenser. Possibly 
• Keats sulf''rcd from Hunt’s influence which was in 
favour of short tales. In spite of the attraction 
of the three images, the dancing white plume, the 
lance “ pointing slantingly athwart, the morning air,” 
and the knight reining in his proud steed, the Induction 
does not develop into a story, hut ends hi an in- 
vocation to Spenser, the god of chivalry : 

Si>enser ! thy brows are arched, open kind. 

And come like a clear sunrise to my mind ; 

And always does my heart w'ith pleasure dance, 
When I think on thy noble countenance : 

Spenser’s follower Hunt is hero mentioned as 
Libertas. Caiidore was siiggestetl by the Legend of 
(Jourtesy in Bk. VI of the Faerie Queene and reveals, 
more than the Induction, the direct inlluence of 
Spensen', 1 hough, in consequence of Hunt’s inllueneo, it 
beconuis a more fragment in place of the long romaiute 
of chivalry w'hich it w'as in Sjienser. 

In Hunt the prhnary feelings of the Lain* 
poet were not always present in an unalloyed 
state, while the emotional qualities of Si>enser wer(> 
transformed into a sweet sentimentality, for lu^ lai^ked 
SiKuii.er's nobility. In Keats's Calidore and Induction 
th(^ pictorial qualities of Spenser wei-e indeed preserved, 
but * Hunt’s sentimental adaptation of S|Kmser's 
chivalry crejit in along with his colloquial plu’ases and 
favourite words. 
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'IMu)upch ho was tryinji to imitah* S])oiisor aiul 
tlu* sovonteontli-oontiii-y S|M‘ii.sorians under Hiinl's 
inHuenoo as W'oll as iiulependciitly. Keats was also 
rcadiiiji: Wordsworth along with Shakespeare and 
Milton in the sununer of ISUi, A mixture of two styles 
-natural and artitieial, simple and ornate (or He- 
naissanee) -is iiotieeahle in his composition at Margate 
where Keats came after Ids iix'dical examination in 
July, 1810. Some poems written al)ont 1817 hear 
traces of Keats's intensive study of Henaissance 
po(!ts, especially Spcmser and Shakespeart*. 'rh(‘y 
reproduced more fully that erudite (as distiiu't 
from simple and natimil) style which, along with 
Platonic idealism borrowed Iron) Spimser as w(‘ll 
as from Sht*lley, was the foundation of Kmh/i>tion, 
the Ic'ngthy romance in the Spenserian manner which 
ditFcr(‘(l fi'om the ty]ie of shoil poc'ins or taU's he 
had hitherto wi'itten umler Hunt’s inlliKMice. 

Hunt’s aim was to bi’ing back into usi* the eai'lier 
form of the I’hymed decasyllabic or h(*i't)ic coiiphd 
w'hich had been droj)})ed by l•efol■mel•s like Woi-dswoilh 
and Oolei'idge. Of those who still used it, “ Campbell, 
Rogers, (!r!ibbe and Hyion adluTcd, each i)) his maniXT, 
to the isolated (- 0 ) 11 )^ and hainmering rhymes with 
which the English ear had been for more than a century 
exclusively familifir.”* Kunt held that Uryden was 
really the master of th(‘ true heroic couplet, and thsit 
PoiKi had spoilt it. His attem|)t at i-eformation 
resulted in an odd blending of th(' “ grave an<l the 
coliocpjKil cadences of Di’ydon, without his charue- 


Colvin, Ktats, p. 27 (E. M. L. ISericH). 
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teristi(! norvc and energy ” and without his rediHuning 
features like tlie triplet, the Alexandrine and disyllahie 
rhymes. As regards rhythm and sentiment, tlie 
KpiatU'S of Keats arc very much in Hunt’s manner 
as revealed in the Nfony of Rimini. But it is possible 
that the rhythmieal form of Kndyntiori and tlie 
ICpMes may have been due to Keats's familiarity 
with disyllabic rhyme and the ‘ overflow ’ in Spimser's 
Mollwr IlitbheriVs Tale and in Browne’s Brituniim s 
hi>slomls. But these had iiifluencod Hunt too. 

Keats’s gradual adojition of the Blizabidhan, 
the Renaissanee or the grand style in yireferiaiee to 
Hunt’s familiar and natural style, was due to many 
(•aus(‘s. Keats had met Shelley in Hunt’s eoltage on 
Hampstead Heath in December, 1816, but, though 
impressed by his discourses on Plato, had not taken 
kindly to him. Ho came to look upon him and hisfi’iend 
Hunt as rank atheists. In the mcantinn' Keats 
became an admirer of Haydon whose article concerning 
the gi'iiuinene-ss of the Elgin marbles had attracted 
his attention. He wrote a sonnet to Haydon and 
visited his .studio where he .saw sketches and casts 
of the Elgin marbles. After the extravagant eiiisode 
of the wearing of the laurel-ciowus by Hunt and 
Kciats, Haydon, along with Reynolds, exhorted Keat»s 
to withdraw from Hunt’s coterie. Ho took him and 
Reynolds to the British Museum to show them the Elvin 
‘marbles, and explained their superb excellence. “ With 
his* enthusiasm for the Bible, Greek sculpture, 
Shakespeare's plays, and Milton’s Paradise Lost., 
Haydon inspired Keats with an understanding of the 
grand style of the heoric art of the past. He painted 
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huge liistoi’ical pictuivs in the grand stylo and en- 
couraged Keats to undertake the coini)Osition of a 
great poem, a romances or an epic.”* The outcome 
of Haydon's eflbrts was the gradual liberation of 
Keats from tlie inlluence of Hunt’s familiar style, 
and this was heraldeil in his sonnet On- Seeing the 
tJIgin Marbles : 

Such dim-coiiceiv(‘<l gloi-ies of the brain 

Bring round I lie heart an imdescribable feud; 
So do tliese wonders a most dizzy jiain, 

'fhal mingles (Grecian grandiMir witli the rude 
Wasting of old Tinu' — with a billowy main — 

A sun — a shadow of a magnitude. 

Parallel almost to the rejection of Hunt's pcx'tic 
ideal bv Keats was his censure of the baneful intlui'iuje 
of the classical serhool of PoiK>. I’lns, according to 
one critic, is symbolised in the enticement of Glaucus 
by C irce in Book III of IUndytnion. Keats had been 
intluenccd by Hunt himself in his advei’se criticism of 
Pope and his enthusiastic appreciation of Wordsworth, 
and this was one of the reasons why Endymion jirovoked 
the abuse and ridicule of the Edinburgh Review and 
Quarterly. Referring to the heroic couplet of Pope 
and his followers, Keats wrote in Sleep ami Poetry : 

With a puling infant’s force 
'I'hey sway’d about upon a rocking hoi*se. 

And thought it Pegasus. 

The school of Wordsworth wdiicdi saw a new beauty 
in Nature and which promised further liberation 


Fimioy, Evolution of Katin's Foatrjj^ p. ISi. 
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of th« Miiso of Podlry, roeoivorl this tribute from 
Keats : 

Now ’tis a fairer season ; ye have brosithed 
Ri(ih benedictions o’er us ; ye have wi’catlu'd 
l<^r(*sli jL'arlands : for sweet music has been heard 
In many places; — some lias been upstiiT’il 
Prom out its crystal dwelling in a lake, 

By a swan’s ebon bill ; from a thick brake. 
Nested and quiet in a valley mild. 

Bubbles a pijie ; fine sounds are floating wMld 
About the earth. 

When Keats came to the Isle of Wight in April, 
1817, he brought with him some of the works f)f 
Spenser and Shakes|M‘are. Apparently his object was 
to have leisure and quiet for close study and rajiid 
composition. He might also have sought to avoid 
Hunt’s inll lienee. But the atmosjihere of Carisbrooke 
depressed his spirits, and he ran away to Margate' 
after ho had begun Endymimi. Like the Eai^ru’ 
Qmf.wi and Brifannia'-s Pastorals which were Keats’s 
chief models, Endi/mion is “ a little I’pgion to waiuk'r 
in ” in which the imagery is so copious as almost to 
conceal the thread of the story. That a change had 
come over Keats’s conception of poetic diction, which 
made him adopt the Renaissance style, is apparent 
from his observations in his letters, though those 
may also be regarded as a subsequent justification 
of his instinctive choice of a new style. In his easay 
On Kean in “ Rickard Duke of York ” Keats discussed 
the qualities of Shakespeare’s poetry. Of the three 
types of it — the poetry of historical fact, the poetry of 
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'v ’ human aifections and jmssions and tlic ])oetry of 
romance — Keats preferred the last which w'as neither 
realistic nor humanistic. “ The poetiy of Romeo 
and Juliet, of Hamlet, of Macbeth is the poetry of 
Shakespeaiv's soul — f\dl of love and divine romance! 
It knows no stop in its delij»ht, hut ‘ j>;oetli where 
it listeth * — remaining, Iiowev('r, in all men’s hearts 
a perpetual and gold(Mi dream. 'I’lu^ pocMry of Leetr, 
Othello, ( 'jfmbdini . etc., is the poetry of human passions 
and affections, made almost (dliereal hy the power 
of tlie poet. Again, tlie po(‘try of Richard, John 
and the Henries is the blending of the imaginative with 
the historical : it is poetry : hut often-times poetry 
wandering on the London road.” 'i.'he romantic 
.style of K('ats was marked hy the use of words copiously 
borrow(*d from liilizalK'ithans lik<‘ Spen.s(M’. He had 
not yet adopt(‘d the simj)le and sugg(\stive poetic 
diction of Wordsworth. But he could not, all on a 
sudden, free hirn.self from the inlluence of his previous 
collo((uial diction borrowed from Hunt, and hence 
Kndymion, notwithstamling its obvious e.xcellences, 
is an incongruous mixture of the erudite and the 
colloquial, the elevated and the common. 

There ai-e, a(!cording to Keats, three charac- 
teristics of the romantic style of poet ry —excess, 
intensity and .s[)ontaueity. Tht\se were believed by 
him to have been the attributejs of Renaissaiu^e poetry 
in general. Though Kin^ Lear was not classed by 
him as romantic poetry, the intensity of passion of 
Lear — his “ seeded pride,” self-will and wrath — was 
noted in his copy of the play in an annotation on a 
sentence spoken by Goneril. In a note on a passage 
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from A Midsummer Night’s Dream (II. ii. 23-28) 
Keats observed, “ Tfiere is something exquisitely rich 
and, luxurious in Titania’s saying ‘ since the middle 
summer’s spring ’ as if bowers were not exuberant 
and covert enough for fairy sports until their second 
sprouting — which is surely the most bourUeous over- 
whelming of all Nature’s goodnesses.”* 

Again, he writes to Taylor, “ First [ think Poetry 
should surprise by a fine excess and not by smgularity 
— ^it should strike the Reader as a wording of his own 
highest thoughts, and appear almost a Remem- 
brancer.” For “ excess ” in his poetry Keats was 
greatly indebted to Spenser. 

Keats’s genius which had peered first thi’ougli 
his imitations and boirowuigs in On first looking into 
Chapnmn's Hotne.r gradually revealed itself moi’e fully 
after the composition of Wndymion, and the influence 
of the Renaissance masters weakened in proportion. 
The Pot of Basil written in the spring of 1818 has the 
sentimentality of Hunt, and the copiousness of imagery 
of the Renaissance poets. Vet thoro arc several 
concise phrases and a clearness of outline, which 
are Keats’s original contribution. The Eve of St. 
Agties has the quintessence of Spenser’s sonsuousness 
as manifested in the picture of the Bower of Bliss, 
together with “ the electric passion ” of ShakesjKsare’s 
Romeo and, Jtdiet. But the prominence of “ the 
images of the intimately physical sensations of touch, 
tempewiture, pressure, taste, and smell, and the 
internal sensations,”t brings out the genius of Keats. 

♦ Finney, Evolution of Keals^a Poetry^ p. 246. 

t TbM., p. 548. See also TT. W. (Inrrod, Krafs, p. r>3. 

1>— ICOOB 
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'Pho background of bittc-r (!old, raging tenij.)cst, 
passionate hatix'd, drunkon revelry, devotion and 
inedia(‘val penance heightens (he elfecit. Its gloom 
might have been |)artly suggested by Keats's own 
experience of life --his love of Kanny and its enveloping 
atmosphere of frustration. La belle dam' fianf< merci 
owes something indeed to Spenser’s (*|)isode of Oyino- 
ehles and Fhaedria, but it is far more* weird and 
sinister than anything in Spenser. Its style too 
lias tlu' magic, wliieh Avas a sjK'cial featnn' of romantic 
genius in the nineteenth century, as revealed, for 
exampk’, in (Coleridge's ('heitilahel. Tn La belle dame 
is reflected, more than in Sf. Agnen, Keats’s bitter 
experience of the attraction of Kanny. In the Ode 
to a Nightingale tlie forest is more leafy, more verdant 
and richer in its appeal to sense than Spenser’s Carden 
of Adonis. But it is also more .sombre and sadder. 
The mood of sorrow through whi(‘h Keats vie^ws the 
sceiu‘, makes its beauty more intciiisely poignant. 

It will be seen that Keats was long an eclectic 
in respect of his style. He absorbed and imitated 
whatever .style he liked and often combine<l more 
styles than one. His study of diflfi'rent geni*es of 
poetry at Enfield in early youth under the direction 
of (Clarke, ’s interesting in this coniuution. The 
Epistle to Clvtrles Cowden, Clarice thus refers to the 
matter : 

you first taught me all the sweets of song : 

The grand, (he sweet, the terse, the fix'e, the. fine ; 
What swell’d with pathos, and what right divine : 
Spenserian vowels that elope with ease. 

And float along like birds o’er summer seas ; 
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Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian tenderness ; 
Micliael in arms, and more, meek Eve’s fair slenderness. 

Spenser, as already pointed out, was an eclectic in 
his thoughts and ideas. I’hcre is, however, this 
difference between the two poets that while Keats 
succeeded at last in evolvuig a style of his own, Spenser 
lUiver develoi)ed an independent philo.sophy.* 

Keats and Spenser were both rebels against 
convtuitionality in [)oetry. But Spenser had to light 
aloiu; for its overthrow. Keats had comrades in arms, 
I'or lie was in the rank of the Romantic poets whose 
object was to break the old letters of frigidity and 
to make iKuhiy “ simple, sensuous and [lassionate.” 
S])('user was largely imitated, anil left his stamp 
oil generations of jioets. Keats, himself a follower 
of Sjxniser’s diction, inlluenced tin* stylo of Tennyson 
and the Ih-e-Raphaelites. Wordsworth impressed 
most the ideas of his siKieessors, Keats their form. 

Spenser was a word -painter and a singer. 
His moral teachings are quite distinct from 
his colour effects and his melody, and are like 
so many pegs on wliich to hang these. “ With 
liim the meaning does not so often modulate 
the music of the verse as the luusii! makes great part 
of the meaning and leads the thought along its jileasant 
fiaths.” But Keats’s poetry is not analysablc into 
•separate Ingi'edienls or lioniponent elements. Keats 
was, as Lowell says, “ altogether poet.” His whole 
being * identified itself with the momentary object 
of his sense-experience, and he felt it as part of himselt. 


• But see Davie, Edmund Epumer^ p. 211. fciee also Garrod, A'ce/to, p. 05. 
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Pol'try was liis “ vorv existoiK^c, not iiiorcly his ein-* 
ployment ” as in the (uvsc of Wordsworth, or a tncans 
of imparting moral truth as in the ease of Spenser. 
“ Every one of Keats's |>oems,” it lias been i-emarked, 
“ was a sacrifice of vitality ; a virtue went away 
from him into every one of them." 

Keats had greater power of poetic expression 
than Spenscir or any other modern English poet. 
This depends not merely on vividness of portrayal, 
but also on “ the right feeling which heightens or 
subdues a passage or a whole ihhuu to the proper 
tone, and gives entii'euess to the effect." Keats's 
instinct for fine words was uneiTing, and it was the 
product of many factors — idenlification of self 
with his exporieneis delicate sensibility, keen 
discernment and sense of rliythin. He is said to 
have “ rediscovered the delight and wonder that 
lay enchanted " . in common w^ords. “ The thought 
or feeling a thousand times I’epeatod becomes his 
at last who utters it best. This jiower of language 
is veiled in the old legends wdiich make the invisible 
powers the servants of some word.”* Choice 
and apt expressions abound in Keats's later work, es- 
pecially in the Odes and Hyperion, and Keats is quoted 
more frequently than Sjxmser. There is nothing in 
Spenser comparable to Keatsian lines like 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, • 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 


* Lowoll, Literary Essays, Vol. I, p. 245. 
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'or, 

‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’ — that is all 
Yo know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

or. 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores. 

“ No poet,” says Lowell, “ is so splendidly 
siqiortluous as he (8|)onscr), — none knows so well 
that in poetry enough is not only not so good as a 
feast, but is a beggarly parsimony. He spends him- 
self in a careless abundance only to be justified by 
incomes of immortal youlh.” Abundance and 
luxuriance in Spenser find expression in the very 
strueture of his verse which trails along. This literary 
characteristic marked Keats too, but he followed the 
Renaissance style only so long as he owed allegianci^ 
to Speuser. Keats was, aceordnig to Lowell, “ over- 
languaged at first ” ; but “ in this was implied the 
possibility of falluig back to the perfect mean of 
diction,”* which was attained in his Odes. 

Spenser “ does not love the concise,” and “ his 
natiu’al tendency is to shun whatever is sharp and 
abrupt.” This charaoteristiii is the basis of his ex- 
pository style. Keats too indulges in philosophic 
discussion at times, but he does not. .strike one as a 
moral teacher, as Spenser does. His disquisitions 
too have not the air of being dragged in or boiTOWcd. 

“ Reverie ” has been noted as the prime quality 
of Spenser’s composition. “ And to read him puts 
one in the condition of reverie, a state of mind in 


* Lowell, Literary Essays, Vol. 1, p. 241. 
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which our thoughts and miiicls float motioiiloss.” 
The same remark may be made on Keats’s earJy woik. 
The itsverios of tlio shepherd prince till many a page 
of hhidymkm and reflect tlie poetic; mood of Keats 
himself. Kndymion says : 

Oftener, heavily, 

When love-lorn lioui's had left me loss a child, 

I sat c;ontemplating the ligiires wild 

t)f o’erhead <;louds melting the mirror through. 

Di'alh and mutability were the two eommon subjects 
of reriecdioii in lienaissance poe.try. T'lu* llenaissanee 
poets had a keen sense of beauty, but they also 
realis(‘d its ephcunta’al character. Spenser w'rote the 
Caufn-s of .\[ulabilifi<‘ and Shakespeare his Sound's. 
The feciliug of transiten'iness of life which withers and 
fadc'S away like a rose, inspires the Spenserian lines 

Ah ! see, whoso fuyrc; thing doest faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image, of thy day. . . . 

So passoth, in the; passing of a day. 

Of niortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre, 

Ne more doth florish after lii'st decay — * 

Keats, unlike Spc'iiser, did not at first feel gloomy 
at the shortness of life and its inevitable cmd. He 
however, changed his view, later on when lie had 
tasted the bitterness of life and felt its tragedy. 
In Slf't'.p finrl Poetry Keats looked upon evanescence 
as an impediment to the fulfil merit of his dcssirc 
for* immortality as a [xxjt : 

Stox> and consider ! life; is liut a day ; 

A fragile dewdroxi on its perilous way 


* t\ Q,, 11. xii. Ixxiv-lxxv. 
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From a tree's summit ; a ])oor Indian’s siee]j 
\VMnl(^ his boat hastens to the monstrous steej) 

Of Monimoi’onci. 

Ht'uee ho cried : 

O for ten years, that I may ovenvhelm 
Myself in poesy ; so I may do th«‘ deed 
'Diat my own soul has to itself decreed. 

'I’hen will f pa.ss the (iountries that I see 
In long perspective, and continually 
"Paste their pure fountains. 

It has been r(‘markefl th.at Keats “ is definitely 
eai'thy and arboreal ... .rather than ethereal.” He 
diffcirs along with Spenser from Shelley who is 
aerial, and buoyant in his lyric flight. Keats smells 
of the earth, as it were, and his po<‘try is the “ ])oetry 
of veg<‘tation and gi-eenth,” “ of strange' jungly over- 
gro\n'th.s, of murmurous ]>ines and drow.sy luunloeks.” 
If feels the hi eat h of organic nature and reflects 
its varied ap])eal to the senses. Siienser resembles 
Keats here, though he does not go to extremes like 
the latter. His sensiliven(‘.ss doe.s not border on the 
morbid as Keats's does. Lusciousness is not .so 
prominent in the Elizabethan ])oet as in the (Georgian. 
For purposes of comparison refereiue may be made 
to two passages from the two poets on almost identical 
themes. "Phe following is the de-scrijition of the bower 
where Adonis lay asliH'p in Evdymim : 

Above his head, 

Four lily stalks did their white honours w’od 
To make a coronal ; an<l round him grew 
All tendrils gi-een, of every bloom and hue. 
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Together intertwined and traniinellcd fresh : 

The vine of glossy sprout ; the ivy mesh, 

•Shading its Kthiop bi'rries ; and woodbine. 

Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine ; 
Convolvulus in stieaked vases Hush ; 

The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush ; 
And virgin’s bower, trailing airily ; 

With others of the sisterhood. 

This i.s modelled on .S|)onser’s picture of the bower 
in the Garden of Adonis in Canto of Ilk. 11 T of 
the Faerie Queene, where Wnus used to meet her 
beloved : 

There was a pleasaunt Arber, noli by art 
Hut of the trees owno inclination made. 

Which knitting their rancke brauiu-hes, j)arl to part. 
With wanton yvie twine ontrayld athwart. 

And liglantiiK' and Caprifole omong, 

Fashiond above within their inmost part, 

And all about gi'cw every sort of flowre, 

I’o which sad lovers were transformde of yore ; 
Fresh Hyaciuthus, Phoebus paramoure 
And dearest love ; 

Foolish Narcisse, that likes the watry shore ; 

Sad Amaranthus, made a llowrc^ but late. 

Sad Amaranthus, in whose jmrple gore 
Me setnnes I see Arnintas wrettdied fate. 

To whom swtHit Poets vei'se hath given endlcsse date. 

In one stmsc Keats has here been able to improve 
upon his master. 

Keats influenced the Pre-Raphaelites, and their 
colour-oflfeats had partly been anticipated in his 
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8t‘iisuou.snes8. He derived this not merely from nature, 
from the hues of flowers and the tints of leaves and 
plants but also, like Spenser, from paintings. Just as 
the latter had an opportunity of seeing materi)ieees 
(if painting in Lord Leicester's London residence,* 
Keats was invited to Haydon's studio with its 
priceless art treasures. Presumably he also visited 
ptibUe art galleries. It is known that he ('ame to 
the British Museum with Hay don to see the Elgin 
marbles. Keats’s poetry may be “ the poetry of 
greenth,” as it has sometimes been called, but it 
is also, like the work of Sjwnstn’ and of the Piv-Raphael- 
ites, pictorial poetry. It is full of images which are 
either traceable to paintings or which c(Uild fittingly 
be reproduced on the canvas with the brush. 

Keats’s love of jiainting is reflected in his 
description of Hunt's study in Sleep and Poetry. 
Keats was inspired to write this pcxmi one night in 
the study itsi'lf after a symposium with Hunt. 'Fhe 
walls were adorned with prints of tamous picturciS 
and busts of j)oets and patriots of old, and Keats 
surveyed them with evident delight. The poem was 
actually composed on the n(;xt day. The prints 
ha\o been identified by Sir Sidney (/olvinf as prints 
of Raphael’s Poetry from the Vatican of Rome, 
Poussin’s tJtnpire of Flortt, /ifirchremtlft and Ve 7 iu.s 
.and Ado.iis, and Stothard’s Hnfhertt, Vitduge and 
Petrarch and Laura. A few lines may be quoted 
to illustrate Keats’s debt to the pictoiial art : 


* Soe (Imp. Tl. 
t t/oAn Keais, p. S4. 
1 3 ”" 1 5001 ^ 
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....thew rost< (o view a lane 
Of liny marbles, and thei*oto a train 
Of nymphs approachiiij? fairly o’er the sward : 

One, loveliest, holding her white hand toward 
'Pile dazzling sunrise : two sisters sweet 
Bending th(‘ir graceful figures till they meet 
Over the trippings of a little child : 

And some are hearing, eagerly, thi' wild 
'rhiilling li(|uidity of dewy piping. 

See, in another pietuii', nymphs are wiping 
Oherishingl_y Diana's timorous limbs; 

A fold of lawny mantle dabbling swims 
At the bath's edge, and ke(‘ps a gentU* motion 
With the subsiding crystal : as when ocean 
Hc'aves calmly its broad swelling smoothness o'er 
Its rocky marge, and balances once more. 

The patient weeds ; that now unshent by foam 
Feel all about their undulating home. 

Sappho's meek head was there half smiling down 
At nothing ; just as though the earnest frowm 
Of over thinking had that moment gone 
From off' her brow, and left her alt alone. 

Petrarch, outstepping fi’om the shady green. 
Starts at the sight, of Laura ; nor can wean 
His eyes from her swind fac^e. Most happy they ! 

For over them was seen a free display 
Of out-spi*cad wings, and from between thorn shone 
The face of Poesy ; from oft* her throne 
She overlook’d things that I scarce could tell. 

There is a parallelism betwetui this type of com- 
position by Keats and countless stanzas of the Fop.ri/> 
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Qmp-m inspired by paintings or tapestries, Legonis 
observes : “ Spenser hangs many a taj)estry or pieture 
round the walls of the palaces he erected in his mastor- 
pocm and complacently describes the subjects tlicrcin 
represented. . . .Still richer are the tapestries.” * 
Sj)enscr's portrayal of Neptune and Belphcebe and his 
representation of thc! love affairs of mythological gods 
in Bk. Ill of the Faerie Qiietme, are apt illustrations 
of his [)i(;torial method. Here are to be noticed the 
same (!onl.tast of colours and the same love of graphic 
description as in Keats’s work. 

Keats loves the .'iciilplural. " Each image is 
thrown up rounded and whole as a physical creation, 
with subje(itive interpretations lending deptli.”t The 
images sink to the earth an<l arc statuesque. State- 
liness and immobility rather than rhythmical grace 
arc! their main marks. Keats’s imagination was trans- 
ported to th(^ dream-land of the “ mediaeval and 
th<‘ chrssic spirit-world in their thousaixd-(!olumnotl 
(•averns of myriad-retlocting stalactite and other crys- 
taUine formations.” 'Phe description of thc uhder- 
ground wanderings of lindymion in Book II reveals 
Keats's love of gigantic forms in llaiii- motionless 
])osc : 

. . . .the metal woof. 

Like Vulcan's rainbow, with some monstrous roof 
Curves hugely : now, far in the deep abyss. 

It seems an angry lightning, and doth hiss 
Fancy into belief : anon it leads 


* Legouis, JSpenaert p. 101. 

\ G. VV. Kniglit The Starlit Dotty’, p. :i59. 
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Tlirough winding passages, when*- sameness breeds 
Wxing eonceptions of some snddeu change ; 
Whether to silver grots, or giant range 
Of sapphire columns, or fantastic l)i*idge 
Athwart a Hoo<l of crystal. 

Tills passage invites comparison with Sjienser’s picture 
of the Oave of .Mammon in tlie Ix'geud of Teniix'-rance : 
That houses forme witiiin was rude aiul strong, 
Lyke an liuge cave liewne out of rocky ^ejifte. 
From whose rough vaut the raggi'd breaches hong 
Embost with massy gold of glorious guifte, 

.\nd with rich metall loaded every rifle. 

That heavy mine they did seeiue to threat! ; 

Both roofe, and (loore, and walls, were all of gold. 
But overgrowne with ilust and old dettay, 

-And hid in darkeues, that none could behold 
The hew thereof. . . . 
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Platonic Iohas in “ Knov^AIIon ” 

Koats is generally known as a sensuous jxm'I wlio 
delighted in the beauty of form and colour and in the 
voluptuous eiijoyinent of the Inseiousuess of natui‘(>. 
Languor and melody had ti strange fascination 
for him, and reverie and day-dream were his s|H‘cial 
province. Drowsiness and “ the embalmed darkness 
of the “ forest (Um ” appear to have marked him out as 
their own. These aspects of his poetry were partly 
responsible for the lone of Adonais in which tSlu'lk'y 
express(!d his (londoleiute and also his imiignation 
at Kt^ats’s untimely death. Its hurrying train of 
beautiful images and the modulation of its verse also 
rellect the common estimate of the poet. Keats 
is further looked upon as a victim of mental malady 
and melancholy feelings, which i)rompted his desire 
to “ leave the world ” and “ fade far away, dissolve ” 
ill the air. As a lover of romance, Keats dreamt 
golden dreams of far-oft‘ ages into which he wanted 
to eseafie from drab and paint'ul reality. 

lJut Keats’s poetry has another aspect, though 
these are some of the most important and most signi- 
li«-ant. and should be given the prominence th('\- 
descrv(‘. Over and above his sensuousness, his morbid 
im}>uls(^ to escape from reality and his romanticism, 
Keats has a note of intellectuality which is 
unmistakable. It reveals itself in Keats’s 
idealism. It is this which raises his Endyrnion from 
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“ tlio platform of .souse to the lofty pedestal of Iraw- 
crnd/’ntal lloinauoe.” His poetry runs over with faney, 
and vvlum he indulges in setf-introsiKsetiou, iiu'on- 
giMious images rush in to form grotesque eornbiiiatious. 
But the intolleetual framework prevents tliem from 
degencratuig into a medley. Though colour and 
sensuous imagery* abound in Endymion, the hero's 
soul is directed soU'ly to the kleal of Beauty, and 
his love of Beauty is not. the outcome of mere roman- 
ticism, e.scapism or sense- worship ; it has affinity 
wit lx the ijxtellectual sentituent. of wotxder. In this 
respect it Ixears a resemblance to Shel ley’s Ahixlm 
and Hymn to fnleMecIwd Hmnhf. 'riuur intellectual 
note clearly a{»[)ears — to give one illustration — in the 
Hymn to Pan in Endymiott : 

Be still the unimxiginable lodge 
Kor solitary thinkings ; su(;h as dodge? 

Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 

'riien leave the jiaked brain : bx? still the leaven, 
That spreading in this ilull and clodded (‘artli, 
Cives it a touch ethereal — a new birth : 

Shelley’s Hymn is an invocation to Beauty which 
transcends sense and is perceixtible by the mind only. 
Ijiko Endymion, AUvitor describes a quest. In spiU? 
of the rooklc.ss prodigaUty of description, of fragrance? 
and melody which are scattered lavishly, and under 
which sen.se reels' and faints, its intellectmxl note is 
apparent. The ideal in Endymion too is Beauty 

* “ Without lo-siug itrt fl 0 fiauouflnos.s, his pootry rofinotl it.soll‘ and grow 
inoro inward, and aonsational was olevabo<l into the typical by tho control 
of that fiiior H( 3 nso whit.-li underlies tho aonses an* I is tlio spirit of thorn.” 
Lowell, Literary Esmtjs, V"ul. 1, p. *^40. 
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anotlifi* aspect of which is Truth, and is traceahh* 
to f’lato and the Neo-Platoiiists. Beauty and know- 
ledge are the same according to them, and the in- 
tellectual and aesthetic ideals are identifiable. 

Sir Sidney (lolvin remarks, “ The esstaiee of 
Keats’s task is to set forth the craving of the poet 
for full cotninunion with the eNxenI'ud xpiril of Beauty 
ill th(' world, and the discipline by whicli he is led, 
through the (‘xercisi* of the active human sympathies 
and the toilsome aeqvh'iition of hiou'ledye., to the 
pros|)iM*ous and bi'atilic achievement of his (|nest.”* 
Keats’s pursuit of the Platonic ideal in his poem is 
also pointed out by Bradley in slightly different 
language : “ .it seems evident that in both poems 
(I'iz., Bndyinion and Hyperion) something which may 
b(‘ called an ‘ inner meaning ' was to be shadowed 
forth by the story, 1’he adventure's of Kndymion 
are also tlu' ('xperiences of the' peietie; soul in its se*areh 
for nniem with the ahsohife Beauty. 

Doubts may be expressenl about the likelihood e)f the 
presence eif Platonie' ideeas in Ke^ats. He' elid not kne)W’ 
Clreek anel could not have stuelicd Plato eir Plotinus in 
the' original. Flis kneiwledge of e*la.ssical mythology 
was ele'rive'd from Renaissance translations from Ort'ek 
and Latin into Knglish as we'll as from classical elic- 
tionaries. Plato ^vas translateel by Picinus into 
Latin under the patronage of the Medie'is of 
Florence in the fiftt'cnth eentui’y. His translation 
of Plotinus into Latin was followed by a volu- 
minous eommentry. Fieinus’s Latin commemtary 

* .lohn Kratu, p. 235. Nolcutt says that Phoebo typifies poetry. See Ch. V. 

t (’hniTiborH’s Cyvloparriia vf Kttfflish Liternlurv, Vol, HI, p. |00, 
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on the t^ymjiosium was also rendered into 

Itcilian. Neo-Platonic anti Platonic ideas were 
elaborated bv Pico della Mirandola in his Italian 
commentary on Bonivieni's Ode of Loir, which was 
translateil into English by Thomas Stanley in the 
sixteenth trentury.* 'I’hey were also discussed by 
(lastiglione in his II Corfeifimto (translated into English 
by Hoby), by Boukm in his Di.sror.'ii, by Cardinal 
Bembo in his Dejjli Afiolant, by X(Mina in II Xennio 
and by other Italian writers as w(‘ll. Kc^ats had 

some knowledge of Latin, but r(‘searches into tlu* 
contents of his library reveal that he did not possess 
any Latin translation of Plato or l^lotinns. He is 

said to have picked up Italian I’ather late and translated 
part of Orhiiido Furiono. But he does not apj)ear 

to have been interested in any Italian treatise on 
Xeo- Platonism or in any commentary on Plato. He 
conid have* r(>ad English translations of Italian 
treatises like Hoby’s Oourteyr. Bnt there is no evidence 
that he did so. He was, however, soaked in Elizabethan 
poetry like Spenser’s and Shakespeare’s. Bpenser's 
Fowre Uymnes and the Amorelfi, like Shakesj)eare's 
SonneUt,‘f ai-e full of Platonic idealism. Many Eliza- 
bethan sonneteers, including Spenser, boiTowed 
it from La PIciade sonneteem of Francc^.J 'fhe French 
expression ^ L'ldco ’ by which is meant th<* Platonic 
Idea was responsible for the anagram Delia, the title 
of Daniel’s sonnet -cycle published in 1594. ’Phe title 


* Tho truKirilation is entitlod A Platonick Dincourse uytm Love, 
t G. Wyiulham, The Poema of ShaJeeapeare. 

J Modern Lanfpuige Review, Vol. IV, p. 67. Sidney Loo, Introdnotion 
to EUznbethmi Sonnela. 
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of Drayton's somn'l -cydo [dea, published in 1(503, was 
suggested by ‘ L’bh'je ' of (’laude de Pontonx. 'fho 
full title of another series is Idea' ft Mirror. Platonism 
had also atlracteil Milton whom Keats studied eloscly 
and imitated. K(‘ata met Wordsworth and diseusst^d 
pocitry with him, and Wordsw'orth fused empirieism 
w'ith Neo-Platonism.* Ife also met Shelley and 
listened to his discourses on Plato. These must have 
taught him many charactoristie features of Platonic 
)>hilosophy. 

Put in Kndymion Keats was specially iiulebted 
to Bk. I of the Fiterie Qneenr for Platonic ideas. 
Spens<*r’s poem was marked out as a chivah'ic romance 
tvhich also allegorised the Platonic (piest of ideal 
Beauty. Fiidf/niiou was the outcome of Keats's lovt* 
ol' this allegorical romance which h(‘ ado]>ted as model. 
Hence Keats alnmst unconsciously bonowed its 
Platonism. 

But Drayton’s FndiniioH and Fhoebt' and Thf. 
Mttn in the Moon are b<*lieved to have suggested the 
essential features of the |>lot of Keats's ])ocm. In 
the former Phoebe disguises lierself as a nymjth, wooes 
Kndymion and makes him renourn'c hei‘ service to 
which he had pledged himself for the love of the nymph 
she is impersonating. But at last she discloses her 
identity and rowartls his lov(‘. Keats re]jresents 
PhoelH‘'s amorous deception as tw'ofold. In both 
the poems of Drayton it is Phoebe wdio wooes Endy- 
mion ’(but with a lecture in The Man in the 
Moon)f and seeks him personally. Keats makes 


* Kinney, The JCrolution of Kente's Toetry, [>. I’jS. 
14— leooB 
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Kiidymion (ho wockm’ after he has divaint of tlie 
goddess, and sends him on a long (jiiest of lus 
beloved, whi«'h eov<'i's a very largo part of the 
]H)e'ni and otters full scope for (he alleogry. 
Jn spite t)f (h(‘so de|)arlures of Keats. Drayton’s 
tjudimiou and l*horb<^. has been r(‘garded as the soureo 
of Ids plot which has been enlarged by the introduc- 
tion of additional episodes. But Drayton's poem 
is only a ro-handling of a (Ireek iiatiire-inyth 
with its primitive characteristics. Lyly's Endiviion 
stands on a ditt'orent footing altogethoi", and allegorizes 
the events of the court of Elizabeth. There is no 
subtler significance in any one of them, although it 
has been suggested, as it may well be suggested, that 
in Drayton as much as in the original myth, the moon 
is a A’^ague symbol of natural beauty. Keats's 
Endymion is an obvious allegory and is ititended to 
be one from start to finish. Its philosophic signi- 
ficance is deeper and more comprehensive. Ideal 
beauty, or the beauty of Truth, whi(*h is the ►Su])reme 
Reality in Plato, is what Phoebe stands for. 

To discuss the Platonic ideas in Keats’s Endymion. 
The Phaednis depicts the beauty of Truth as a glorious 
vision. The soul is symbolised in this dialogue in 
a chariot drawn by two winged horses and driven 
by a charioteer. ‘ When perfect, ’ she soars upwards 
and sees this vision. But the “ imperfect soul, 
losing her wings and drooping in her flight at 
last settles on the solid ground.” In Endyrnmn 
the lovers mounted two winged steeds, soared up to 
heaven and saw the glorious Phrobe, but the thought 
of his mortal love in the mind of End.ymion made 
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Jiis steed sink downwards, as the Indian maid melted 
away and the goddess faded from view. Keats’s 
debt to. the Pfuiedrm is here clear.* 

Keats's poetic; treatment of Absolute Beauty 
also shows his obligation t-o Plato as to Spenser. In 
Plato it is wonderful and ravishing. It is figured 
forth in a lady transeendentally fair, viz., in Gloriana in 
Speiiiser's Faerie. Queeve, and in tlie beautiful Pheebe in 
Fwhimion. Uoth of them enrapture the hearts of their 
lovers. Again, Plato l■(^pre.sonts mystic eommiinion 
with the Beauty of Truth as visual experuuiee, and in 
Spenser as in Keats the bidoved’s beauty Hashes 
upon the lover as a gloricjus vision in a dream. lOn- 
dyrnion's d(‘seription of Pheebe l(‘aves )io room for doubt 
that she is a mere; symbol, not a creature* of flesh and 
blood. She is “ that completed foren of all eom])lete- 
ness," “ that high j)erfectiou of all sweetness," “ a 
bright something sailing down apace;.” hJarthly bc'auty 
pales into insignificance beside her, and Endymion, 
like the lovei- of dialecttic in the Hepublic, loses all his 
previe)us interest in sensible objects and we)rldly 
pursuits— in the beauty of trees and flowers, in festi- 
vities and in hunting — ^find elcvote*s himself to the task 
of (indiug her out. Here Keats was really inlluc'ucc'd 
by Spt*nser’s (ionception of Clloi*iaua.'s beauty which 

A ••liarioi tlravin by rclestml <'t»iirwi*s Mint- ’ ])a\\ tln< luiylokliui.' air ' 
liji.iir.s ill Sh^lloy'y Queen Mah (181:$). \n The Dacnmn oj the {Vorhf (1815) 
Four Hlip.polt'ss shaclous bright and boautifiil 
Draw that sinuigo fur nf glory, roiris of liglit 
* Choi’k their uiioartlily speed ; they stop and fold 
Thoir wings of braided air : 

'Pin- iniagory from tlio PhaeHruit in inny hn\#' boon derived 

by KoiiU tliruiigii {>h€'lk\\. It appear.* » ul{?o iii »//»f/ Pvitry, 
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cast its spoil on Prince Arthur and made him a 
wandci’cr in the fairyland in quest of her. Arllim* says : 
When 1 awoki', and found her place devoyd. 

Ami nought hut pressed gras where she had lyen, 

I si)rro\ved all so much as earst 1 joyd, 

And washed all her place with watry eyen. 

From that day forth 1 lov'd that face divyne ; 
Fi’om that day foi’th I civst in careful I mynd. 

To seeke her out with laboi' and long tyne, 

And nevei' vowd to rest till her 1 lynd : 

Nyne monethes I seek in vain, yet ni'll that vow' 

unbynd.* 

Keats marked this passage in his coj)y of the Faerie 
Queene which is now in the Lowell collection in the 
Harvard College Libi’ary.f 

Plato’s distinction between Lb’anian N’enus and 
Pandemian Aphrodite, and hence between love as 
intellectual or spiritual urge and as attraction of sensible 
beauty, is well-known, 'flus is particularly em])hasised 
in tJndyinion : 

— if this earthly lore, has power to make 
Men's being mortal, immortal ; to shake 
Andjition from their memories, and brim 
T’heir measure of content : what merest whim, 
•Seems all this poor endeavour after fame, 

To one, who keeps within his steadfast aim 
A love imamial, an immortal too. 

Karthly love too uplifts man, but it is radically 
different from love of TYuth. Tlw^ contrast is not 
ac<idental. It has a history and an amestry. 

* F. ()., 1. ix. \v. 

t Thv ICrohtl'fuii oj /\ rat j). 1105. 
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Platonic |)hilosophy furnishes a link between 
the visible and the invisible, between sensible beauty 
and absolute beauty or the ultimate Reality Avhieh 
in some philosophical systems is transcendent and 
tpiite unconnected with matter. Plato's idea as e.\- 
plained in the Sympmimu, was elaborated and 
claritied by Plotinus and lal(‘r by Kicinus, Rembo, 
Oastijilionc ajul others. Man, according to them, 
rises by several distinct stages from material to 
spiritual beauty. This gi'adation of beauty and the 
march of the human soul up the rungs of a ladder 
f)f ascent ai’c remarkable teatur(‘s of Nco- Platonic 
thought. Keats too recognises stages of beauty 
and in Eudtpuiou he allegorizes the progressive 
realization of its highest form. Here is another 
proof of Neo- Platonic inllucince on Keats, wh h 
(;amc through Elizabethans like Spenser and Shakes- 
peare. 

The eiaborfition by the- 24eo-Platonist-s of this 

conception of progi‘(‘Ssion is interesting. Pico della 

Mirandola mentions six stages of the soul’s progress, 

and says, f'rom Matcufal Ik'auty \v(* ascend to the 
* * • 

lirst Fountain by six Degrees : the soul through the 
sight represents to hei'self the Reanty of some parti- 
cular person, inclines to it, is pleased with it and 
while she rests here, is in the first, tlui most imperfect 
material degi’ce. (2) She- reforms by her imagination 
the image she hath received, making it more jierfect 
as more s])iritual ; and separating it from Mailer, 
brings it a little nearer Ideal Beauty. (3) Ry the 
light of the agent Intelleet abstracting this Form 
from all singularity, she considers the l’ni\e-rsal 
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Nat HIT of Corpoi’oal Beauty by itself ; this is the 
highest degi’oe the soul can l•eae}i whitest she goes no 
further than sense. (4) Reflecting upon her own 
operation, the knowledge of universal Beauty, and 
considering that everything founded in Matter is 
particular, she concludes this ITniversality proceeds 
not from the outward object, but hej’ Intrinseeal 
|M)wer ; and reasons thus : If in the diinnie (Basse 
of Mat ('rial Phaiitfisines this beauty is re|)rcsented 
by vortiic of my Light, it follows that, beholding it 
in the clear Mirrour of iny substance devested of 
those clouds, it will apjXiar more perspicuous; thus 
turning into herself, she findcs the Image of Ideal 
B<‘auty communicated to lu'r by the Inttdlect, the 
object of (Jelestial Love. (5) She ascends from this 
Idea in her self, to the place where C!elcstial Venus 
is, in her pruper form : who in fullness of her Beauty 
not being comprehemible, by any particular Intellect, 
she, as much as in her lies, endeavours to be united 
to the first Minde, the chiefest of Oreatures, and 
general Habitation of Ideal Beauty. Obtaining this, she 
terminates, and fixeth her journey ; this is the sixth 
and last degrve.”* Castiglione too portrays six dis- 
tinct stages of the progrc'ss of the lover. He first 
impresses the fair featums of the beloved uj)on his 
mind. Straightway his imagination idealises these 
featim*s, and she apjjears to him to be fairer 
than she really is. Stimulated by this idealised 
beauty of the lady, the lover next comes to form an 
itnage of a face or figun' which is, as it W(*re, the* sum 


* A Plttionick /Jlficvurfit upon Loir, J3k. Hi. 
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of all loveliness — a. (combination of selected charms.” 
In th(‘ langiiag(‘ of Castiglione, he next forms a 
universal concepi and rediu'es tlie multitude of these 
beauti(\s <o the unity of that single beauty which is 
spread ovcm- human nature at large. In this way 
he will no longcM* contemplate the particular beauty 
of one woman, but the universal iM^auty which adorns 
all bodies." Tn the next stag(‘ the 1ov(m- realisc-s 
beauty as ‘‘ an inherent i)art of the soul." Castiglione 
continues : Now the same impulses which hitherto 

incclined the Iov(t to univ(Tsalise the lieauty of woman, 
urg(^s him to imiversalise that abstract beauty which 
he discovers within himself, and he feels out afttT 
and discovers ihat emcircling, all-inclusive beauty 
of whi(*h h(' had before recognised but partial and 
subordinate manitestations. No longer does t he soul 
contemplate beauty in her own particular intellect, 
but slie looks forth, enraptured and ravished by its 
splendour, upon the vast sea of universal Imiuty.... 
Last stage of all, the soul, burning with tlu' sacr<‘d 
fire of true love and yearning to unite Iiei*S(df with 
so grea^ beauty, actually becomes identified there- 
with, incorporate in the life of God,” Beauty of a 
single woman, idealisation of this beauty, univei*sal 
beinity of womankind, beauty as an attribute of the 
individual mind, intelligible beauty as an Absolute 
Reality and beauty of God — these are the six stages 
in Castiglione.* 

In the Amoretti as well as in the Fmvre Hymnes 
Spenser observes this gradation of beauty into six 


* The CJourteyr, Bk. IV, 
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typos.* [n Shak('s])eaiv's .sonuets too there is a similar 
classifiealioii. But here the .stages *are not well- 
marked, and tlu'ir iiiimher cannot be accairately 
ascertaiiu'd. ()r<linarv sensil)le beauty which forms 
the first .stage, is derived by "duller earth" from 
the ■' (!yprian (Juecu<‘ “ in Spen.ser’s /////war in honour 
of Hcnntic : 

That is the thing which giveth pleasant grace 
'I'o all things fairc, that kindieth lovely fyre. 
Light of thy lampe ; which, shyjiing in the face, 
Thence to tlu* .souh- darts amorous d(‘i^T<‘ — 

'I’his beaut^’ 

... .is nought else but mixture made 
Of colours fairc, and goodly temp'rament 
Of pure complexi<jns, that shall quickly fade 
.\nd pa.sse away, lik<‘ a sommers shade ; t 
In the second stage the sweet passion of love 

....all sordid basenesse doth ex])ell. 

And the refynecl inyuid doth newly fashion 
[Jiito a fairer forme , — % 

The “ fairer forme " corresp(»nds to idealised beauty 
which i.s referred to in Shak(‘speare’s lines : 

“ niy soul's innniinarf/ niyht 

Presents thy shadow to my fiiyhllexn new. 
Which, like a ;](urel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night luNiuteous, and her old face 

new.§ 


* Seo Joiiriinl oj liiif/liih tnul OeriHfinir miilolngi/, Vol. XHI. pp. 418-21). 
t H. li., St. 10. 

} H. L., St. 28. 
jj Mo/uie’t XX V'll. 
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'J’Jiis is (lifferont from the imjH'ession of physical 
i)(^auty on the lover’s heart, as suggested in Sonnet 
XXIV of Shakespeare : 

Mine eye hath play’d the jMiinfer and hath stell’d 
'I’h^' beauty’s form in table of my heart. — 

l^assages (kaling with the four other stages also abound 
in Spenscir and Shakesjieare. 

1ji Keats fh<i rungs of the ladder of as(;ent number 
four only in place of six as in the Neo-Platonists. 
Mndymion passes them before fully realising (‘ssential 
beauty. Beauty of nature which forms the first rung is 
followed by th(‘ beauty of art. hViendship is the 
next stage and love is the last. These are allegorised 
in tlu‘ four books of Endymiou. K(‘ats givtis an 
exposition of his philoso])hy in a significant passage 
in Book I of his poem : 

Fold 

A rofio-lcdj' rouful thy finger’s taperness. 

And soothe thy lips : hist ! when the airy stress 
Of mtisic,s kiss inipregnat(‘s the free winds. 

And with a sympatheti** touch unbinds 
Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs ; 

Then old (songs waken from enelouded tombs ; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave ; 

Ohosts of melodious proj)hesyings rave 
Round every si)ot where trod Aj)ollo’s foot ; 
Brorze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 

VVhert^ long ago a giant battle was ; 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 
In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 

Feel we the.se things ! — that moment, have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
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Is like a floating spirit'n. l^iii there are 
Kieher ontaugl(*nu*nt.s, taitlivaliucuts far 
Alore s(‘lf-(tcst roving, leailing, Oy degrees, 

'I’o the eliic'f intensity : the crown of these 
Is inarle of lore and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the foreliead of Innnanity. 

None of Keats's stages appears to be identical 
witli any one of tljc N'(‘o-IMatonie grades. But th(^ 
differences ai’c snpt'rlicial, while the siniilarity of the 
two deseriptions of the soul’s upward inarch is sullicicnt 
to justify the inlerenci' of Keats's obligation to Neo- 
Platonie thought. In Keats each of tlu* stages gives 
a dim idea of the goal, though there are also the 
intermediate stages. In the N’eo-Platonists the goal is 
not indicated at all until the last stage has bc'en passed. 
While 'Endymion was going through the press, Keats 
i*evised this pa,s.sage and pivlixed the followhig lines 
in which ho expressly mentioned the IS'eo- Platonic, 
ideal of fellowshif) with <issence, for he realised on 
second thought that an ex|)licit statement of his 
theme was ucce.ssary : 

Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowslup divine, 

A fellowship with e^ssence ; till we shine. 

Full alchemis’d, and free of space. 

In the letter to his publisher in which Keats asked 
him to incorporate the added lines, ho wrote, “ You 
must indulge mo by ])utting this in for sotting aside 
the badness of the oth(‘r, such a preface is necessary 
to the subject. The whole thing must, I think, have 
appeared to you, who are a <!onsequitive Man, as a 
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lliing almost of nioi'e wonis — but I assure you tliat 
wlieu 1 wrot(^ it., it was a mjitlar ■•ifcppiitff of the Inm- 
(jinuHon toimmls a Tnilh. My having written that 
Ai'gutuenl will perhaps be of the greatest serviee 
U} me of anything I (‘ver did. It set before me at 
once the gyuddlionn of Hiippiiieas even like a kind of 
Pleasure Thermometer.'’* And gradations of progress 
from sense to spirit are, as already pointed out, a pro- 
minent mark of Platonism. 

Keats’s love of sensations was unetiuivocally 
expressed in liis letters. Approeiatiou of natural 
beauty which is the first rung of Keats’s ladd<n’ of 
ascent, is the theme of Bk. 1 of Kodi/mion. In J^lato’s 
Sipnpomuin beauty of s(‘nsil)le objc'cts forms the first, 
stag!' of the lover's upward jounuiy. Pico specifically 
calls it t he beauty of ‘ some ])artieular pta-son.' 
Oast.iglione starts from the beauty of an individual 
woman and goes up gradually to her idealised beauty, 
universal beauty of womankind, etc. But these verbal 
differences are not material, (’.onerete and s(MHiI>le 
beauty is in all of them the start ing-])oint of man's 
s('arch for ideal Beauty or the bi*aut.y of 'Pruth. In 
the first book of Eiuli/tnioit the first stage of progress 
has two divisions. Oiw* of these represents enjoyment 
of the l)eauty of nature in gtmeral. I'hus 

A thing of beauty is a joy for (‘ver : 
lis loveliness inci-eases ; it will nevan- 

Pass into nothingness ; 

Tlierefoi’C, on every morrow, are wci wreathing 


* Leltor to John 'PHylor, tl/itod the Jaiiimry, 
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A lloNvery baud to bind us to tho earth. 

Spite of dospoiidcuec, of the iuhiuuaii dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Mad(‘ for our seai’ching : 

'file other division stanils for the worship of individual 
beautiful objeets like tlie sun, the moon, etc. 

Some -sJutpe of heouly movi's away the pall 
From our dark s])irits. Such the nun, the inoon, 
Treea old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; — 

These two divisions cori'espond to the second and 
first stages respeetivoly of the soul’s upward mani! 
in Meo- Platonic philosophy and henee in Spc'iiscr 
and Shakespeare. Since the realization of each stage in 
Keats, unlike that in the Neo- Platon ists and in S])onsor, 
gives a foretaste of ideal beauty, Fndymion has a 
dream- vision, even in Book T, of the transcendent love- 
liness of Pheebe. 

The second stage of Endymion’s pi-ogi’»;.ss sym- 
bolises appr(;ciation of the b(>auty of art, which is 
tho theme of Bk. TT. Endymion leaves Mount Latinos 
and, guided by a buttertly, comes to a fountain near 
the mouth of a cavern. It had originally been a bud, 
whie.h changed suc(H'ssivoly into a rose, a butterfly and a 
nymph. These rejircsent the fleeting charm of this (?ver- 
changing world of matter, which yet is the only guide, 
to sublimer ainl more intellectual beauty, p.g., the 
beauty of art. Endymion next falls into an ecstasy 
and, directed by ‘ airy voices,’ descend.s through the 
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cavern into the under-world which is the domain of 
poetry and avt-treasui'es. Here he secs 

The mighty ones who have made eternal day 
For Greece and England. 

'J’hes(^ were tlie ])oet’s Kenaissaiice masters — Spenser, 
Shak(!S[K'are and the I'est. It is arts like poetry and 
music tliat are I’efcrrcd to in the following lines which 
oc(!ur, howevei’, in Bk. 1 where the gradations of 
the lover’s progress ai’e outlined by Keats : 

— when the airy stress 

Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds. 

And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs : 

'I’lien old nong/i waken frojii enclouded tombs ; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave; 
Ghosts of mclodioiifi pmphenyitigs rave 
Hound every spot where tiod A^yollo's foot ; 

Broir/e clarions awake, and faintly bruit. 

Where long ago a giant battle was ; 

AikI, fiom the turf, a lullaby doth pass 
In every ])laee w'lu're infant Oi'pheus slept. 

Endyinion also sees “ wonders — ])ast the wit of any 
spirit to tell, ” viz., numerous specimens of sculpture 
and architecture of the most exulted kind : 

he went 

Into a marble gallery, passing through 
A mimic temple, so complete and true 
In* sacred custom, that he well-nigh fear’d 
To search it inwards ; w'hencc far off appear’d, 
Through a long lAUar'd vista, a fair slmne 
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Again, 

.... with uiiusiial gladness, on he hies 
Through eaves, and palaces of rnotfled ore. 

Gold dome, and crystal mall, and turquoise floor. 
Black polish’d porticos of awful shade, 

And, at the Iasi, a diamond balustrade. 

Leading afar past wild nmgni licence. 

Spiral through ruggedest loo])holes, and thence 
Stretching across a void, then guiding o’er 
Enormous chasms, where, all foam and roar. 
Streams subterranean tease their granite beds. . . . 

This stage too is of Neo-lMatonie origin. In the 
Symposium mention is n)atle t)f the beauty of ‘ fair 
forms ‘ as a rung of the famous ladder of ascent. 
Beauty of mind or intellect which is its source, 
is also I’eferred to in the Synqtosium as mcH as in the 
Enneads of Plotinus and in the works of Pico and 
C’astiglione. These two types of beauty art' I'ealiscd 
in their third and fourth stages. Says Pico, “ By 
the light of the agent intellect abstracting this Foim 
from all singularity, she (the Soul) considers the Ihii- 
versal Nature of Corjiort'al Beauty by itself."’ This 
may be ealled the beatity of form and outline. ]n 
the next stage its origin is tract'd to the soul or mind 
— “ turning into herself, she (tlu* Soul) finds 
the image of Ideal Beauty communicated to her by 
the Intellect.” Spenser waxes eloquent over tlu* 
beauty of creation as a work of art, and infers from it 
the gi’eat beauty of the mind uv intellect of the Creator : 

....still as every thing doth upward tend. 

And further is from earth, so still more eleai'e 
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And fairo it growes, till to his perfect end 
Of purest bcautie it at last astiend ; 

Ayre more then water, fire much more then ayre, 
And ht^aven then fire, appeares mor(> pure tand fayie.* 

• • • • • • 

These thus in faire each other fane excelling. 

As to the Highest they ap])roeh more neans 
Yet is that Highest farre beyond all telling, 

Pairer then all the rest which theie appearc'. 

Though all their beauli<\s jo^md together were . .f 


.... how can we see with feeble eyne 
The glory of that Majestic Divine, 

Irj sight of whom both Sun and Moone are darke, 
dompareil to his kjast resplendent sparke ? 

1’he meanes, therefore, which unto us is kuit 
Him to behold, is on his worker to looke. 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 

A ml in the same, as in a hru^e.n booke. 

To r(‘ade etuegistrcd in every nooke 

His goodnesfie, which his henutic doth dechre.'l 

Keats’s view on the transformation of natural 
beauty into the beauty of art, is n^veakal in his letters. , 
When he was composing Endymion, Keats described 
the function of the poet in a letter to Haydon as 
“ the looking upon the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, 
the Karth and its contents, as materials to form 
greater things — that is to say, ethereal things.”§ When 

* /i. H. B., St. 7. 
t H. H. B., St. 15. 
t H. H. B., St. 18.1!K Ttiilifs inino. 

§ Letter to Huytloii, ilatnl lO-il Mny, 1H17, 
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visit.iaof the Lake district in June, 1818, he wrote 
about his own ambitious in life : “ I shall learn poetry 
h",re and sliall henceforth write more than ever, for 
the abstract endeavour of being able to add a mite 
to that mass of hanutif which is harvested from thf'se. 
grand materioLs, by tiie ilnest spirits, and put into 
ethereal existetwe for the relish of one’s fellows,”* 

After Eiidymion hiis schui the arT trciusures, he 
enters a bower, falls asleep and emlu'aees his unknown 
celestial mistress in a dream. This may be interpreterl 
as the realisation of the essence of beauty to which 
the beauty of art or of intellect, is but a stepj)ing- 
stono. But it has been objected t hat it is a nympho- 
leptic dream rather than a Neo-Platonic vision. What- 
ever the correcit interpretation may be, it is clear 
that the .second book mai'ks a fresh stage in the 
progress of Endyraion, the seeker of Beauty or lover. 

In the lleiiaissauce epoch Friendship was regarded 
as a virtue with romantic assocn'ations. I’he llimais- 
sanee conci^j)tion was of Greek origin. Charmides and 
Lysis were two famous Platonic dialogues on 
Friendship. Aristotle analysed and defined it, like 
.other moral virtues, with accuracy and precision. 
In Plato it meant the same thing as love — only 
it was supposed to exist between man and man, 
while Love was generally a link between man and 
woman. Friendship was regarded as even superior 
to love, as it was free from all connection with 
sex. In Plato Friendship, like Love, is an aspiration 
for association with good, and is thus an intellectual or 


* Loiter to Thijinas Keats, dated 25-27 June, 1818, Italit’s mine. 
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spiritual urge. P]lizabethaii sonnet-sequences generally 
ignore l^^rienclship and are solely eoneernecl with Love. 
But Spenser allogoi‘is(\s Friendship in the Lc'gond of 
(Jainbol and Triainond in Bk. IV of the Faerie Qiiecnt^ 
wliile V>hakt‘sp(‘are eelel>rates it in Two (Umthwvn of 
Vpiona and the Somtets. 

Ae(‘ordiug <o llu' original plan, Fricnidship in 
the Blaloiiie sc'use, as allegorized in Bk. TV' of the 
Faerie Qneeae^ was to have appc^ari'd as the themes 
of Bk. Til of Fndjfmioa and the' third stage of 
the hcTo's upward journey. But under the inlluenee 
of VVordswoi’th and Bailey Keats changed it into the 
humanitarian ideal of benevolence, though the expres- 
sion Friendship wtis retained as tlie d(\scTi 2 )tion of the' 
third ste|) of asc'cnt as a homage to the Platonic tradi- 
tiojis of tlie Kc^naissance. 1'he oncL w hich is personal 
and active, is aji individual discipline; and the other, 
which is universal and visionary, is a messianic 
mission.'’ It was Bailey w’ho impressed n])on Keats, 
whom he belic'ved to have l)oen a sceptic*, the value 
of 1h(^ (Uiristian tea<*hings of Wordsworth.* In The. 
hjArursioH he found discussions of moral jiroblems, 
which also inspired him wdth humanitarian ideals of life. 
Keats announced his new ideal in a letter to "faylorf : 

I find cavalier days are gone by. I find that I 
can have* no enjoyment in the world l)ut continual 
drinking of kiiowledge — T find there is no worthy 
pursuit hut the idc^a of doing mnie good for the world : 
Some -do it with their society — some with thedr wit 
— some with their benevolence.^'' Tn Tintern Abbey 

* H. W^ Garrod, Keats, p. .37. 

t Lottor to John Taylor, dated tho 24th April, 1818, 

16— IfiOOB 
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Keats noticed three stages of the growth of the poet’s 
mind in relation to nature'. In the first stage sensa- 
tion predominates, and boyish activities are its mani- 
festation. In youtli, winch represents the si'cond stage, 
love of beauty is intense and feeling rejdacc's mere 
physical activity. In the third stage ?iature supplies 
the inspiration to serve God through servi(*.e to 
humanity. The Kxcumon ])reaehes that 

for the instructed, time will come 
Whciji they shall meet no object but ma\^ teach 
Some accej)table lesson to their minds 
Of hunmn fiuffermy, or of human 

and that they will, in course of time, acquire 

The ability to spread the blessings wide 
Of true philanthropif f 

The lesson of The Excursion was all the mor(^ 
strongly impressed on Keats as he thought that he 
was passing through whai he called the dark 
])assagcs.” These represented bitt(M‘ experiences, 
disillusionment, gloom and misery. There is a tinu^ 
in eveiT man’s life when ‘‘ W(‘ see not the balance 
of good and evil. We are in a Mist,”:j: and it was 
during this period of Keats’s life that tlu‘ poet acc^epted 
the humanitarian creed. 

Art itself has a humanizing influence wdiicb is 
brought out at the end of Hk. FI when Kndy- 
mion meets Alpheus and Arethusa. As he hears the 
story of their love, compassion fills his heart and 


r 


V' 


* The Kxcm.Aon, Uk. TV. 
t Tbid. 

J Letter to ‘RoynoMs, flitted the .^rd May, ISIS. 
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makes him forget his own love-loni condition. “ Just 
as liis early cult of natural beauty had propai’ed him 
for his. .. .appreciation of artistic beauty, so now 
his imaginative participation m the universal humanity 
of art prepared him for his later experience of 
friendshi]) and love, tlie final stages in his ascent 
to a fellou'fildj) icith 

Kndymion’s l)enevol(mt ac:t.s or acts of friendship 
meant the undoing of IJ)e work of ('kce, the type of 
sen.sualit\', and I'estoration of lier lovers to their forjner 
condition, Ki-iendsliip may' here be taken to symibolize 
“ fair actions,” one of the rungs of the Platonic ladder 
of Jiscent. Endynnion eoidd perform the miracle 
or acts of friendship becau.S(‘ he had pursued Jiis 
spiritual oi' intelle<;tiial ideal unswervingly, while 
Glatjcus had violated it and had fallen. Ajiart 
from benevolenci', thm-efore, Bk. Ill also allegorizes 
the (‘vil of vulgar love or materialism which imjiedes 
the upwai'd march of the human spirit as well as the 
worth of normal human lovt; which helps it. Lovea’s 
of (Hrce who had been reduced to the likeness ol' 
animalsf and the senility of Glaucus typify the former 
and Glaueus’s love of Scylla illustrates the latter. 
'Fhe exploring of 

all forms and substances 
tStraight homeward to their symbol-essencesj 

is Neo- Platonic, and means some sort of catharsis. 
This consists of intellectual culture, and is typified in 

* Kiiiucs', h'colutton of Kcattf's Poelri/, p. 

t Tlio iiU*a that l*ho bouIs of maLSual pcoi)l« pUHS into tlio bodios oJ' Idwit 
fininials is traponblc to Plato’s Phaedo. 

t Emhjmion, Bk. ill. 
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Glaut'us’s rapt dcvotiou tti study. Just as Keats's 
iiitoUectuality is coated over witli seusuousuess at 
times — ^his love of truth with luseiousness of imagery, — 
it is also obscured hi Uk. Ill by iuuuauitariau 
principles. 

Lov'e and b’riciidsliip are both liiglier rungs iu the 
ladder of the soul's ascent than the beauty of nature 
and of art : 

....tliere are 

liicher entaiiglcnients, entbralinents far 
More s(>lf-destroying, leading, by di^grees, 

'fo the chief intensitv ; tlic crown of these 
Is made of lor(‘ and j‘ri<'ini-sh.ii>, and sits liigli 
Tpon the foi'ehead of humanity. 

.\ll its more ponderous and Imlky worth 
Is fiaendship, whenci* ihei’c ev(‘r issues forth 
A steady splendour; but at tlie tip-top, 

'I’licre liangs by unseen film, an orbt'd drop 
Of light, and that is /ore 

Book IV is an allegory which figures forth how human 
love is related to the divim*, and it ivveals traces 
of Neo-Platonism, which studies minutely the origin 
of the passion and its sublimation. .Aci-ording to the 
Neo-Platoiiists love is generated by beauty. Material 
beauty issues from the Prime Soui’ct' in streams, like 
rays from the sun, and is infuscal into earthly objects 
which look beautiful in con.s(H|uence. Kuman beauty 
which inspires love passes through the eyes of the 
lover and Hows into his soul which is endowed with 
wings fpr heavenward flight. Referring to the change 
which comes upon the soul, iu consequence of the 
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oliliiciioc' of beauty, Plato says, “ As lie (the lover) 
receives tlio c.Qlwm'c of beaiUy tlii'oiigh lh<; c//e.s, 
the whig moistens and he warms. As he warms, 
the parts out of which Hie wing grew, and which 
had lieen hitherto closed and rigid, and had prevcntctl 
the wing from shooting forth, arc melted, and as 
nourishment stri'ams upon him, thi* lower end of the 
wing begins to swell and grow from the root upw^ards."* 
The result is a feeling of comfort, (’astiglioni! follow's 
Plato and says that when a beautiful faei* presents 
itself before the lovei*, .streams of beauty How into 
till' latt<*r's heart through his eyes, heat ing and moist- 
ening the pores of the heart, and thus liipielying Hk* 
rirl/i congealed in them. 'Phis liijiiiil riiih is tlien 
ditl'used round the heart w'heri' it blossoms forth, 
and it .sinids out through the eyes of the lov(“r certain 
vaporous ‘spirits’ formed of t he e.ssenee of his blood, 
lilarthly love eommenees with thi' influx of beauty on 
the .soul or th<' heart, while the growth of the wings 
stands for the transformation of this into eele.stial 
love. 'I’his follows an ett’erveseenee or turmoil in 
the soul symboli.sed by thi* moistening of the roots 
of lh(‘ wingst or the liijuefaetion of the riitb. 
Th<'.se Neo- Platonic ideas inspired Shake.spean* and 
Spenser and, through them, Keats also. Paney, 
according to Shakespeaiv, is bred in the eye. But 
it is not always confined there : 

— love, first learned in a Uuly\s eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain, 
liut, w’ith the motion of all elements. 


* PlKirflriin, 251 . 
t The Courtier, Bk. IV. 
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Oourses as swift as thought in every power, 

And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their fiuietioiis and their offices. 

It adds a preciom weiiiff to the, eye . ; 

A lover'. 'i eye-'i will gaze au eagle blind ; 

• • • • • • 

h\-oni women’s (^yes this doctrine I derive. : 

I’he^' sparkle still the right Promethean lire ; 
Tliey are the books, the arts, the aeadem<is, 
That show, conlaiii, and nourifih all the workl. 
Else none at all in atight [)roves ('xeellenl.* 

Spensei' refers, under the veil of classical imagery, 
to the Platonic id<>a of streams of beauty passing 
through the hover's (\yes and imparting warmth to 
his heai’l : 

.... that inujcrious boy 

Doth therwith tip his sharp empoisned darts, [coy 
Which glancing through the eyes with countenance 
Host not till they have pierst the. lrpjnblitt,rf hartx. 
And kiudied flame in all their inner parts. t 
He also indicates how love may spiritualise the soul 
which communes with Truth or Divinity dir(*(!tiy 
in consequon(!e : 

Then shall thy ravisht soule inspii-ed be<.! 
With heavenly thoughts farre above humaiu5 skil. 
And thy bright radiant e.yen shall plainely .see 
Th’ Idee of his pure ylorie, present still 
Before^ thy hxee, that all thy spirits shall lill 
With sweete enragement of eclostiall love.J 

* Lffbon/ji Lotsl, IV. iii. Italicfl iniuo. 

t H, 7v., St. IS. Italics mine. 
t H. II. L.y St. 41. 
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Keats reproduces the Neo-Platoiiic idea of the birth 
of love ill the iovtu-'s eye, the ctFervesceuce iii his 
soul, its elevation to a hif'hei- plane and its luerger in 
the supreme Ileality, with the eousequent feeling of 
peace and bliss in the lover's mind : 

its inlluence, 

'riirown in our (‘f/c.s, genders a novel sense. 

At whi(;h we .starl and frel : till in the (uid. 
Melting into its radiancis we blend, 

Mmgle, aiifl so ftrcontr a /nirt of if , — 

Nor with aught els«^ can our souls interknit 
So wingedly : wdien w(‘ combine thei-invitli. 

Life’s self is nourish'd by its pro]X'r jiith, 

And w(i are nurtui-ed like a pidican broo<l.* 

’I’he transformation is also ty])ified by the upward 
journey of Endymion with the beautiful rndian maid. 
He had fallen into a trance in the tenn>k' of Neptuiu' 
and was borne np to the surface of the earth. When 
ho fell in love with the Indian maiil at tiui beginning 
of Bk. IV, a voice cried, “ Woe, woe, woe, to that 
Endymion,” as if mortal love was going to kill his 
high aspirations. But' Mercury appeared and touched 
the sward with his wand. At once ‘ from the turf 
outsprang ’ two winged sIoihIs. Thc! lovers mounted 
them and .soared into the air. This signifi(‘s that 
imagination, or dialectic as Plato woidd call it, might 
carry even raoital desire to spiritual heights. Endy- 
mion’s dream portrays the effect of this sublimation. 
He found that he was in Heaven and recognised 
Phoebe as the goddess of his dream. A vision of the 


* Kiulfftnion, Bk. I. 
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ideal as reward for the soul’s upward journey, is also 
mentioned in Spensei*.* 

EJndvniion in Heaven is lorn between the love of 
rhe idt'al Bt'auty of his dreams and ecstasies and the 
attraction of the mortal (iharms of the Indian maid. 
As a result, he loses both, ami his journey seems fruit- 
l(*ss. He is borne down, and he passes throuj'h the Den 
of Quietude to the earth. Here lu^ meets the maid 
again and decides to bo her worshipper and givt; up 
the futile quest of Phoebe or essential Beauty. When 
she refuses his offei’, he resolves to sjM'ud his life as 
a hermit. But the maul now reveals hei-self as the 
goddess Phoebe. 'I’his amorous dc'ce.ption was 
suggested by Drayton's story, but its meaning is the 
saiiK' as the teaching of Platonic philosophy, riz., 
that the beauty of a partieulai- woman is only a 
manifestation of ideal Beauty and that mortal lov(' 
is the best means of attaining to divine love. Endy- 
mion had only seen Phoebe in short dri'ains in the 
first two stages of his upward journey, and met her 
when in the third stage humanitarian impulses .stirred 
hint. But love was a moiv ennobling influence, and 
it spiritualised him and united him permamMttlv with 
the object of his arduous quest. 

What has been called cosmogonie love is ex- 
plained in the speech of Eryximaehus in the Si/m- 
posium. The beauty of creation is the effeot of the 
implanting of this love in discordant elements. But 
beauty is connectefl with love as its generating cause by 
Diotima. She first explains love as a biological urg(^ 


• n. n. B.. St. 37. 
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loading U» j)rocrcatioii, and aiti'ibutos it to men as 
well as to plants and boasts. Next she describes 
it as man’s desiiti for the eternal ])ossossion of beauty. 
•She says that love “ is oiily birth in beauty whether 

of body or of soul There is a certain age 

at which human nature! is desirous of procreation ; 
and this procrcjition must be in beauty and not in 
deformity.” The link Ix^tween beauty and |)rocmition 
or love is also dwelt on by Neo-Platonists lik(^ Ficinus, 
(Jastiglione, Rome! and Hembo. (’astiglione says, 
“ Love is nothing else but a certaine coveting to enjoy 
beautie ”* (‘ Amor non c altro che nn certo desiderio 
di fi’uir la bollezza.’t) Romei remarks : “ Love is 
nothing else than a desin* to unite with beauty 

not only with the soul, but also with 

the body.”J l''he poetical tivatment of the topic 
in Sxienser’s first two hymns is remarkable and 
must have attracted the notice of Keats. The creed 
that beauty facilitates the growth of love every whoi’e 
in this world or that love is generated or kindled 
by beauty, finds unique expression in Endymion : 

— so may Love, although ’tis un<lcrstood 
The mem romminglmy of pussiowUe breriffi. 
Produce more than our searching witnessoth ; 
What T know not : but who, of men, can tell 
That, flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would 

swell 

To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail. 
The •earth its dower of river, wood and vale, 

♦ The Cottrtier, Bk. IV. 
t II Corteyinno, Lib. IV. 

• X Discorsi, Giornata iSoooiidii. 

17— 1500B 
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The meadows ruimels, ruiuicls pebble-stones, 

Tlie seed its liarvest, or the lute its tones, 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet 
-If human souls would never kiss and greet ?* 

Keats might hav^e grasped llie tnitli intuitively, 
and this woidd aeeount for the spout aiK'ity, fr(^shness 
and eharm of the ])assage; and it may be a mere eoin- 
eidenee that this also relleets a Platonic idea. Vet it 
is only likely that Platonic philosophy as shai)ed by 
the Elizalw'thans was a<!tually laid under contribution 
by him. 

iSensnousncss and idealism are mutually eonllieting, 
though Plato tried to link matter to spirit. Keats’s 
fusion of the two is curious. Keats deriv(!d no 
suggestion about such fusion from Spenser or Plato. 
Spenser was inspired by traditional Platonism, and 
material beauty was in his view only a means to the 
ultimate realisation of Trut h or divinity through inter- 
mediate stages, and could be dispensed with as soon as 
it had fulfilled its primary function of helping man to 
asc(md to the next higher stage. Spens(U’ did not 
believe that matter itself was imbued with spirit . Of 
Spenser’s four Hymns, the first two give prominence to 
sensuous beauty as rungs of the ladder of ascent. 
Although it was mentioned only as such, Spenser was 
apprehensive that ho might be taken to have! valued it 
for its own sake. To guard against this possible mis- 
interpretation, he wanted to withdraw them from 
circulation. But this being impossible, “ I resolved 
at least to amend, and, by way of retractation, to 


* 
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reformo them, ‘making, in stead of those two Hymiies 
of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two others of 
heavenly and celestial!.”* In one of them Olmst’s life 
and its teachings arc introduced as stages of progress of 
the human soul in its upward flight. In the Hymno 
of Heavenly Beautie oven the beauty of angels and 
arcliangels is found incajiable of conveying to man 
an idea of Divine Beauty. Cod’s “ love, his wisedome, 
ajid Ills blis. His grace, his doome, his mercy, and his 
miglit ” are tiierefore mentioned as media 

By whicii lie lends us of himselfc a sight ! 

Iveats however was helped by Wordsworth in 
his synthesis of sensation and idea. Empiricism 
teaches that thei'e are no innate ideas, and that ideas 
are tiuu’o copies of seuse-impi'essions. Complex ideas, 
or whal are looked upon as abstract ideas, develop 
out of simple ideas or sensations by the process of 
association. >Vordsworth learnt empirical principles 
from David Hartley, and he recognised sensa- 
tions as the source' of ideas, even of moral and religious 
ideas, though he was at times a (,'hristian philosopher 
and a transcendentalist. 'Fhe Lyrical Ballads, says 
Garrod, are only a “ revindication in poetiy of 
the life of the seuses.”J On this naturalism 
Wordsworth based his mysticism which taught how 
communion with the supi-eme reality through natiiro 
was possible. Ho believed that sensations from natural 
objects ])roduce strong passions or emotions in man 


♦ Dedicatory Letter to Lady Margaret and Lady Mary, 
t The Evolution of Poetry, p. 23U. 

i Keats, p. 1L>7. 
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and induce a state of ecstasy in which his imaginatioil, 
stimulated by bis passions, apprehends or intuits 
truth in the form of beauty. These sensations gave 
him 


that blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which tlie lu'avy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gt'iitly U^ad us on, — 
Until, the breath of this coi'poreal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost susfiendetl, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a lit'imj mul : 

While with an ey<i made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the det*]) power of joy. 

We see into the life of things.* 


Keats however made an amalgam, as it were, of 
this natural ecstasy of Wordsworth or ecstasy based 
on natural sensations, with Neo-Platonic eiistasy from 
which it differed. Neo-Platonist mystics, Christian 
as well as Pagan, “ attained unto a state of ecstasy 
or spiritual vision by a discipline of fasting and con- 
templation. By repressing their physical sensations, 
they believed, they liberated their souls from the 
dominance of their bodies, strengthened and purified 
them, and made them fit mediums for divine illumi- 
nation. Wordsworth, on the conti’ary, attained unto 
a state of ecstasy by means of physical sensations. 
The Neo-Platonic lover, who ascended from 


TMcrn Abbey, Italics liiiiie. 
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the love of the beauty of a particular person to th«) 
love of the beauty of God, escaped as soon as possible 
from the personal, material beauty which was his 
initial inspiration. In the ‘ stair of love,’ which 
(accordiujf to ('astiglione and Benivieni) consisted of 
six steps, the lover abandoned his mistress at the 
end of the second stej).”* As he followed Wordsworth 
and also the Neo-Blatonists, Keats was at tlu' same 
time an idealistic and a sensuous poet, thougli he gave 
up his Neo-Platonism later on. Keats was howc'vcr 
mort! pictorial, more lus(‘ious and more t'xubevant 
than the Lake poet. 

Shelley had rtnid Plato in the original, and 
Keats took in large <lraughts of Platonism from 
the philosophhial discussions of Sh(*ll(‘y in Hunt's 
coterie in December, 1810. Horace (Smith, who 
met Shelley in Hunt’s cottage about this time, 
said that Shelley’s “principal discourse .... was of 
Plato, for whose character, Aviitings and philosophy 
he expressed unbounded admiration.” Shelley pub- 
lished Almlor nine months before joining Hunt's 
circle, and the Hjjmn to intMeciuul liauulij one month 
after this. Ho too followed Wordsworth in fusinir 
Platonism with cDiitemporary naturalism and em- 
piricism. Shell(5y thus coxdd not escajxe from the 
sway of physical beauty, though, as an idealist, ho 
was so fonil of abstract conceptions. In Alantor 
(11. 149-191) he confused “ a nympholejxtie dream with 
a Platonic vision.’’ The nymphole])tic dream in 
Etidi/mion is reminiseent of Shelley’s. 


♦ l^'iiiiioy, Evolution oj KetU-ts' 8 Poclry, pp. 295-90. 
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Keats's own wovtls give a clear enough exposition 
oi his philosophy of beauty. Sensation is in his opinion 
always the lirst step of ascent in the upward march of 
the Iiuinaii soul and imagination is the guide. In a letter 
to Bailey, dated the 22nd November, 1817, Keats 
says: “ ....I have never yet been able to perceive 
how anytliiiig can be known for truth by eonsequitivc 
reasoning — ^and yet it must be. Clan it be that even 
the greatest philoso})her ever amved at his goal 
without putting aside numerous objections ? How- 
ever it msiy be, O for a life of sensations rather than 
of thoughts ! It is ‘ a vision in the form of youth,’ 
a shadow of I’eality to come — and tliis consideration 
has further convinced me, for it has come as auxiliary 
to another favourite sj)eculation of mine, that we 
shall enjoy ourselves hci'eafter by having what we 
tialled fuijpjmiesfi on hJarth re/peuled in a finer lone 
and so repeated. And yet such a fate can only befall 
those who d-eJight in sensation rather than hunger as you 
do after Truth.” Again, “ I am t;ertain of nothing but 
of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of 
Imagination — what tlie imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth — ^whether it existed before or not — for 
1 have the same Idea of all our Passions as of Love 
— ^they am all in their sublime, creative of essential 
Beauty''* 


* Italics luhiu. See Oarrod, Keais, pp. 38-42. 
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Keats and PsYcno-ANAiiYSis 

Psychology studies eonsfioiis mental i)rocosscs. 
But there is au inner life in man whi('h is hidden like 
imdcreiiiTents in the ocean and which eludes introspec- 
tion and observation or simulates false appearances. 
Man is unaware of it or has wrong notions about it. 
It is subliminal and unconscious. 

1’hc conception of the unconscious and its connec- 
tion with the conscious have of late been elaborated 
by Psycho-analysts like Freud and Jung. Tlui 
conscious is generally called the ego which is identical 
with the free flow of our thoughts, the impressions 
we receive and the sensations we experience. It 
has been described as “ a coherent organization of 
mental ])rocesscs,’' while the unconscious, callcfl the id 
by Freud, lias been conceived as chaotic. 

The ego in man’s infancy is unrestrained except 
by parental authority, and is later watched by what 
has been called t he suixir-ego — an oflF-shoot of the ego 
itself — ^and controlled by conscience. Parts of the 
ego and the super-ego are, however, unconscious. 
But even these do not possess the “ primitive and 
irrational quality ’’ of the id which is “ the obscure 
and inacessible part of our personality.” As Freud 

remarks, “ the little we know about it we have 

leanit from the study of dream -work and the forma- 
tion of neurotic symptoms, and most of that is of a 
. negative character, and can only be described ns being 
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all that the ogo is not. We can come neai’er to tho 
id with images, and call it a chaos, a (faiildron of 
sectiling excitement. We supjiose that it. is some- 
where in direct contacd with somatic processes, and 
takes over from them instiiKitual needs and gives, 
lliem mental e.xpn'ssion, Imt we cannot say in what 
siibstratmn this contact is made. 'Pliese instincts 
fill it with en<Tgy, but it has no organiz-ation and no 
unified will, only an impulsion to obtain satisfaction 
for the instinctual needs, in accordance with the 
pleasure principle. Tho laws of logits — above all, 
the law of contradiction — do not hoUl for processes 
in the id.”* 

Though the ego is diflfertmtiable from the id by “ its 
tendency to synthesize its contents, to bring together 
and unify its mental processes ” and its “ relation 
to the external world ” which is decisive for it, it 
has to caiTy out the intentions of tho id. “ From 
a dynamic point of view it is weak ; it boiTOws its 
energy fi-om theid.”t As Road says, “The conduct 
of the ego throughout life is essentially passive — 
we are ‘ lived,’ as it were, by unknown and un- 
controllable forces. But presumably these forces are 
inherent, differentiated in each individual - being, in 
fact, that reserve of instincts and passions which 
normally we repi-ess, but which are never securely 
under the control of our conscious reason.”J 

The origin of the unconscious has been traced 
to a debiUty of consciousness which may cause distinct 

* Infrrjdtirtorij Lccturr-^ oh pp. 98 <rii). 

t IhkL, p. 102. 

If, II. Road, CoUerted Essays in Literary Criticism^ p, 2(5, 
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functions or contents to drop below tlie threshold 
and become subliminal. Rciiression of disagreeable 
experiences and of sox and gregarious instincts, at the 
bidding of character, is also supposed to iie its cause. 
On tlu^ othor hand, t,lie unconscious is so formless 
and chaotic^ in its nature that it is believed to bo 
uudcrivablc from any conscious mental phenomenon. 
It lias acconlingly been i*eraarkt‘d that it is the con- 
scious mind that is based upon, and results from, 
“ an unconscious psycho which is prior to conscious- 
ness ” — the primordial darkness and twilight of the 
mind. Our emotions, imagination, fancy, etc., are 
but shadowy manifestations of the unconscious, whether 
original or derivative. 

Man’s personality is the product of a recon- 
ciliation of the demands of the ego, the super-ego 
and the id. Character is sometimes identified with 
personality. Generally the former is the outcome 
of the observation by (.he super-ego of the ego and 
the censure of conscience, as prompted by external 
reality, leading to a tendency to follow fixetl rule.s 
of thought and conduct and old creeds or dogmas. 
But the latter refers to the totality of human life 
and mind as shaped by the predominance of the 
unknown and chaotic id over the other elements. 

Psycho-analysis has in recent times claimed to 
throw light on many thuigs and to solve many 
mysteiies. Dreams, emotions, hallucinations and 
mental complexes have come within its purview, 
and it is now trying to interpret literature. 

Character, as the outcome of inhibition, is not 
■conducive either to spontaneity of thought or to 


18— 1 soon 
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fresliiiess of outlook. A nuiii of character is iiiclhicd 
t(i discipline, to obedience and to the worship of 
formula', hut is incapable of intellectual freedom. 
Hold speculation on which are bas(Ml science, critical 
disquisition, philosophy, etc., is the product of man’s 
conscious mind unaffected by the super-ej^o and 
conscience. But the ‘ literature of power ' which, as 
distinct from the ‘ literature of knowledge,' has a per- 
ennial interest, is the |)roduct not of the ego or of the 
super-ego but of personality as dominated by the id, not 
so much of the conscious mind as of the unconscious, 
ft is inspired not so much by intellect as by imagination 
and fancy, the mystcrioxis faculties in the profoundest 
depth of the human soul. The best specimens of lit- 
erature only throw out vague suggestions,* and their 
authors are not oven aware of -the nature of their 
work — they are hardly conscious artists. Lubbock says, 
“....in such a mood of creative aetivihj, the author 
stands face to face with his personality. Ho stands fully 
conscious of the wavering confines of his conscious mind, 
an exiianding and contracting, a fluctuating horizon 
where the light of awareness meets the darkness of 
oblivion; and in keeping aware of that area of light and 
at the same time watching the horizon for a suggestion 
of more light, the poet induces that new light into 
his consciousness ; as when, at twilight, no stars 
are visible to a casual glance, but shine out in answer 
to a concojxtrated stare. Such lights come, of course, 
from the latent memory of verbal images in what 
Freud calls the prcconscious state of the mind ; or 


♦ See Rood, Oollecinfl EMays hi Literary Criticism^ p. 30. 
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from the still obscure state of the unconscious, in 
which ai'c hidden, not only the neural traces of re- 
pi*essed sensations, but also those inherited patterns 
which determine our instincts."* 

Jung makes similar remarks about really great 
literature, 'fliis is the product of “ the visionary 
mode " of artistic (ffcation as opposetl to what lie 
calls the " p.sychological.” “ 'I’hc psychological mode 
(.leals with materials drawn from the realm of human 
(lonsciousiu'ss— for instance, with tlm lessons of life, 
with emotional shocks, the experience of passion aiul 
the crises of human destiny in general — ^all of which 
go to make up the conscious life of man, aiul his 
fooling life in particular. This inaterial is psychically 
assimilated by the poet.,.. and given an expression 
which forties the reader to greater clarity and depth 
of human insight by bringing fully into his conscious- 
ness what he ordinarily evades and overlooks or senses 

only with a feeling of dull discomfort In its 

activity it nowhere transcends the bounds of psycho- 
logical intelligiblity. Everything that it embraces — 
the experience as well as its artistic expression — 
belongs to the realm of the understandable.’’t The 
visionary mode mversos all the conditions of the psycho- 
logical. We are “ reraindetl in nothing of everyday, 
human lite, but rather of dreams, night-time fears 
and tne dark recesses of the mind that we sometimes 
sense with misgiving." Kcferring to the second part 
of F(t,u>il as an apt illustration of the latter method, 

* Tliis 0x1 Lubbot-k’s Introduction to tlu< htiUarH of llt'nrtf 

IS ijiiotcd by Koiid ill lus f /^.swn/.v //i Llfvrfirtj Criticism, p. 3 S. 

f Jung, Moilvni Man m Search of a Soui^pp, 171biS0. 
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Jimg says, “ 'Cho oxpjriciKin that fiimishes the material 
for artistic expression is no lonj'or familiar, [t is 
a strange something that derives its (ixistonca from 
the hinterland of man's mind —that suggests the 
abyss of time separating us from pro-human ages, 
or evoki^s a super-hiimin world of (lontrasting light 
and darkness. It’ is a primordial experience which 
surpasses man's understainling."* 

The conne<!tion between groat literature and 
personality, which is controlU^d by the unconscious, 
is pointedly brought out by. one fact, viz., what 
has been called by Read “ the intermit tcuoy of genius,” 
Why inspiration works fitfully and often at very 
long intervals, certainly seems to l)e a ditlicult 
(juestion. Hoad suggests a possible answer and says, 
“[ think. .. .that this problem of the relations of 
personality to character does provide the: right setting 
for such questions.” He remarks that creative 
activity continues only so long as the poid's personality 
oi’ instinctual life is not intorfered with and cijaracter 
is not develop(!d through repn^ssion and discipline. 

Keats’s views of poetic art seem to find supj)ort 
in these speculations of Psycho-analysis. That 
literary creation is })romi>ted by the deepest depth 
of the unconscious, is the essence of Keats’s i-crnarks 
on Shakespeare. 'I’he poetry of Shakespeare is 
generally free as is the wind — a perfect thing of thc‘ 
elements, winged and sweetly coloured. Poetry must 
be free. It is of the air, not of the earth ; and the 
higher it soars the nearer it gets to its home.”f What 

♦ .fling, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. ISO. 

■f On Kean in “ Richard Duke of York.'' 
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he praises in these lines is Shake8])eare’s freedom from 
selt-opinionativencss, ami from the obsession of tlieories, 
fixe<l ideas and dogmas. Disinterestedness is looked 
upon as tlie rare gift of Shakespeare, who is thus dis- 
tinguishable from Wordsworth with his passion for life 
in nature, Coleridge with his love of mystery and the 
supernatural and' Byron with his sneers against, 
(convention, his anti-social bias and ])assionat(c tenuxM*. 
'Pile laws of the conscious mind do not control 
Shakesp((arc. This also seems to be the meaning 
of th<; phrase “ negative enpability " in the following 
sentence from Keats’s letter* to Ceorge and 'Phomas 
Keats : “ Several things dovetailed in my mind, and at 
ouee it struck me what (piality went to form a Man 
of AchieveuK'iit, »\specially in lit(»rature, and which 
Shak(wpeare possessed so (uiortnously — I mean Negative 
CajMibilily, that is, when a man is capabl(> of being 
in iincertairUies, mysteries, doubts, without any iriitable 
reaching aftc'.r fact and reason.” Keats is quite ex- 
plicit in a letter to his friend Baileyt : “ Men of 

Ce.nius are great as cci’tain ethei-cal chemicals operating 
on the Mass (jf neutral intellect — but they have; not 
any individvudily, any determined character." A 
passage from another letterj of Keats b)‘ings out 
more clearly liis conception of the psychology of 
poets as creati^'e artists. Self (or the ego as coherent 
mental process) being at the root of man's conscious 
activ’ty, (-‘rcative or otherwise, Keats denies it to 
poets, whose work docs not involve any deliberate 


* Dat.(?<l tlio 21st DofomlMM', J8I7. 
t tlw 22n<l November, 1817. 

t To Kieliard AVoodhoiise. diiU-d the 27tli Oetobor, ISis. 
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mental effort aiifl is almast unconscious. 'I’liey are, 
as it were, mere passive instruments oi)erated 
by forces beyond Ibeir ken. “ As to the poetical 
character itself (1 mean that sort of which, if I am 
any thing, I am a Member; that sort distinguished 
from the Wordsworthian or egotistical subhnie ; which 
is a thing iter -s-c and stands alone) it is not itself— 
it has mt .yc//— it is cverifthbuj ami iiothiruj. It has no 
c.haracter — it enjoys light {ind shade ; it lives in 
gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, 
mean or elevated. It has as much delight in (toii- 
(icLving an lago as an Imogcui. What shocks the 
virtuous philosopher delights the chanielion poet. 
It does no harm from its lelish of the dark side of 
things any moie than from its taste', for the bright 
one ; because tlu'.y both end in speculation. A poet 
is the most unpoetical of an^' thing in existence ; 
because ho has no ide.ntitt / — ^lie is continually 
in for — and jUlimj some other body. The sun, 
the moon, the sea, and men and women who are 
creatures of impulse are poetical and have about, 
them an unchangeable attribute — the poc't has none ; 
no identity — he is certainly the most unf)oetical of 
all God’s creatures.”* 

These; ideas ap])car in the following verses of Keats : 

Where’s the I’oet ? show liim ! show him ! 
Mustis nine ! that 1 may know him. 

’Tis the man who with a man 
Is an equal, be he lung. 

Or poorest of the beggar-clan. 

Or any other wondrous thing 


Llaiics mine. 
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A man may be 'liwixt ape and l*lato ; 

'Tis the man who with a bird, 

VVh’en, or (iiuls his way to 

All its instiiif.ts ; ho hath liearH 
The Lion’s roaring, and can toll 
What his lioriu’ throat oxpresseth. 

And to him the 'I’igor's yell 
(^omos articulate and prosselb 
On liis e.ar like niother-longno.* 

The sudden and iincxixietiHl eflloreseenoe of the 
poetic genius of Keats is an illustration of the mysterious 
operation of th(5 uneonseious. Keats had no taste 
for poetry and had not ix’iad much of Knglish poetry 
till his seventeenth year. Books of travel, history 
and mythology absorbed his attention, while active 
physical exercise, not contemj)lation, was his passion. 
Tt was the study of Spenser that liberated his (Toa- 
tive impulse and led to the composition of his first 
poem. And his masterpieces were eomy)osed within the 
surprisingly short period of about two years, which 
is a record in literaiy history.f His vocation 
as poet could not have been induced by his earlier 
tastes or habits of life. Pugnacious and passionate, 
he was just the revei’se of a visionary. Yet ho 
devolo])od into a consummatt? poet of languors and 
dreams, sensuous and melodious. Like Athene 
springing np full-armed from the head of Zeus, like 
Aplirodite rising from the sea-foam in all her manifold 
lovolipess, masterpieces of literary art emerged from tlie 

* Fmgnmit^ dated 1818. 

t Byron, ShoUey and Bums — to montion only a fow short-Hvod poets 
much loiigor ])orio(1s lo priHluco tln^ir nmstorpiocoH. 
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dim recesses of the personality of Keats, absolutely un- 
announced. In the profound depths of the unconscious 
sti’ange and unknown forces are in operation. None has 
any opportunity of watching them, and nobody knows 
of their potentiality. Suddenly there is an outburst^ 
and we feel jcuzzled and astonished. Says Jung, “ As 
long as th(‘ unconscious is in a dormant condition, it is 
just as if there* were nothing at. all in that hidden 
region. We are milly and most thoroughly un- 
conscious of the (*.\istcnce of the uiu'onscious. We 
are therefore always surprisc'd afresh to fliscover 
that something can jump upon our back or fall upon 
our head out of mere nothingness, radically altering 

the pattern of our individual or social lives 

It as there in jtolfinlia, but no one could sec; it with 
the eyes or touch it with the hands, and thus it was 
not in consciousness. But it existed below the 
threshold of awareness. It was ulill uncojiscious, 
like a sun below the horizon .... We are always 
surjiriscd by the fact that something comes out of 
what we call ‘ nothing 

“ if ])oetry (iomes not as naturally,” says 

Keats, “ as the leaves to a tiw, it had better not 
come at all.”t lie is thus a believer in pcwtic ins- 
piration. Poctr}^ should bo written, according to 
him, without any previous preparation and 
as soon as the impulse is felt. The creative urge has 

* The Integration of the Personatitg, pp. 10-1 1. 

*(• Lottor to Tuylor, datod iho 27th Fohriwry, 1818. In tho Ion luid 
the Phaedrufi Phito expluiiis how poetry is inspired. But poets are not 
different in riato from phi lost iphors, iiml tlieir ins[)iratioii or inaduess is 
tho oifeot of a mental discipline or liarmony which is tho direct oppo.site of 
the instinctual life or life of .sorissvtions which Keats loved* 
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been oalled enthu’iiavn which may appear any niomout, 
and immediate advantage should be taken of it. 
Says Hazlitt, “ An improving poet never becomes a 
great one, wlio is one of the men who do not develop 
through a stjries of phases, but after an obscure 
incubation suddenly emerge complete.” This is 
illusti\it(jd in Milton’s tuanner of comf)f)sition and 
also pai-tly in tliat of Keats. Inspiration has been 
the mark of prophets and of geniuses, whoso work, 
whatever its nature, is greatly fiacilitafeul by it. 
Undoubtedly it varies in keenness and duration. 
Head (piotes a passage froin Henry James, describing 
his (ireative experience when one night he begiin to 
compos(i a novel which he had in mind ; “ Momentary 
side-winds. .. .break in every now and then to put 
their inferior little (luestions to mo ; but I came 
back, I come back, as I say, I all throbbingly and 
yearningly and passionately .... come back to this 
way that is clearly the only oin^ in which I can do 
anything now, and that will open out to mo more 
and more, and that has overwhelming reasons pleading 
all beautifully in its breast. What really happens 
is that the closer I get to the problem of the applica- 
tion of it in any particular case the more I get into 
that ap))lication, so that the more doubts and torments 
foil away from me, t he more 1 know where 1 am.”* 

The word ‘ vocation ’ is often used in Psycho- 
analysis along with the word ‘ inspiration.’ To have 
* vocation ’ means ‘ to be addressed by a voice.’ 

• Soo Collected Eftwtj/s in TAtemrif Criticism, p. 37. Tho passage has 
boon takon fnim somu jj<‘»UMllofl linos among Ilonry *ramo.s*s working iiofcos 
for tho novel. 


19 -IGOOB 
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A man with a personality has always a vocation, 
and the promptings of the unconscious seem to 
him to be the voice of God. “ That many go to 
ruin upon their own ways means nothing to him 
who has vocation. He must obey his own law, 
as if it were a demon that whisperingly indicated to 
him Tiew and strange ways. Who has vocation hears 
the voice of Uip. inner man ; he is called. And so 
it is the legendary belief that he possesses a private 
demon who counsels him and whoso mandates he 
must execute. A familiar example of this kind is 
Faust and a historic case is the daitnon of Socrates.”* 
Vocation is figured in Keats’s poem in the readiness 
with which Fndymion responded to the blandishments 
of ‘ a bright something ’ that dcsoendod from the 
heavens and pressed him by the hand in his drea?n : 

I was distracted ; madly did I kiss 

The wooing arms which held me, and did give 

My eyes at once to death : but ’twas to live. 

To take in draughts of life from the gold fount 
Of kind and [)assionato looks. 

He loathed his ordinary duties and pleasures, and 
felt miserable till he could set out in quest of Phoebe. 
His admission is clear : 

I, who still saw the horizontal sun 

Heave his broad shoulder o’er tlu^ edge of the world. 

Out-facing Lucifer, and thou had hurl’d 

* The. Intvijratlon oj the Pcnfowiltfi/, pp. 20I-U2. Koats loanitf 

from Haydoii tho idt'a of (liMuoiiiac inspiration. Koplying to 

JDiydori's oxliortatiori to bocjiii ufi'osh tlio ooinpo.sition of Ktuljjnium whom ho 
hod loft it off, without )io.sitatioii or foar, Konts ssiid. “ T liopt? for tho iiup/)ort 
of a High ^whilo 1 olinib this littio c^niiiorioo, anil ospooially in my 

years of more momentous labour.” —Letter to Haydon, dated 10-11 May, 1817. 
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My spear aloft, as signal for the chase — 

I, who, for very sj)ort of heart, would race 
With Tiiy own steed from Arahy ; pluck down 
A vidture from his towery perching ; frown 
A lion into growling, loth retire — 

To lose, at once, all my toil-breeding fire. 

And sink thus low ! 

If Pheobo stands fo)‘ pendry, as om' critic (Prof. 
Notcutt)* suggests, the iirg<! which drives tli<' licro on, 
mnst b(5 the call of ]*oesy. Pluebe may also symbolize 
abstract Beauty or Truth. It is signilicant that the 
inspiration for realization of t he ideal comes to him 
most unexpectedly in a dream. 'I’his symbolizes tb<< 
uneonseious. .Sleep means the susix'insion of the 
vital functions as much as of the ordinary mental 
and intellectual processes. With this, the dark 
chamber of the soul is thrown open, and its denizens 
come out .and assert tlumiselvcs. Whenever the un- 
cons(;ious seizes the human soul, it directs it in its own 
way, regardless of its pi-ovhius leanings and associa- 
tions. IF any unexpected or unpleasant cons(iquonce 
issues, this has to be submitted to, — the known, 
the obvious, the rational has to be sacrificed to the 
|)romptings of the unconscious, the potential. Endy- 
mion bids farewell to his kingde^tn, dignity ainl his 
accustomed life at the beckoning of the ideal or the 
unknown. Keats’s own life oilers an illustration of 
the nai/Ure of vocation. The young man felt that 
he must write immortal poetry and win fame. But 
medical studies appear to liave absorbed his 


* Soo tho Introdaotion to Prof. Notcutt’s edition of Endymion. 
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attention for a time and ho was at a loss to decide 
to whicli he should offer his allegiance — to literary 
creation or to philanthropy. He tiiudly decided in 
favour of the former, for its c-all was too insistent 
and he fell extmuudy unhappy till he could obey 
it and unburden his so»d. In a letter to Iloynpids, 

dated the 18tli April, 1817, which announces his 

intention of beginning Enflifmion, he writes, “ I liud 
that T cannot exist without ])oidry- -willunit (‘t(*j‘jial 
poetry — half the day will not do — the whole of it 
— began with a little, but habit has made me a 
Leviathan. I had become all in a 'rivinble from 
not having writtcji aiiythiiig of lat(‘ — the sonnet' 
overleaf {On the Sen) <lid me some good. 1 sic'pt th(! 
bettor last night for it — this Morning, however, 1 

am nearly as bad agaui.” lb? next quotes a few 
lines from Spenser's Faerie Queeve, which a[)tly 

reflect the restless condition of his own soul : 

The noble Heart that harbors virtuous thought. 
And is with child of glorious great intent, 

Can never rest, until it forth have brought 
Th’ eternal J5rood of Clorv excellent. 

Keats’s lettcT to Leigh Hunt, tlated the lOth May, 
1817, gives a sad jjicture of misery caused by a sense 
of frustration in life : “ 1 went to the Isle of Wight 
— thought so much about Pot;try so long together 
that I could not got to sleep at night — and more- 
over, I know not how it was, T could not get whole- 
some food.” In a letter to George Keats he wrote,* 
“ As to what you say about my being a poet, I can 

* The lines ore quoted in Keats’s loiter to Bailey, dated the 8th October, 1817. 
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roturii no answer but by saying that the high i(iea 
I have of poetical fame, makes me tliiiik 1 see it 
toweriwj too high above me. At any rate, 1 have 
no right to talk until Endf/mion is finished.” Keats’s 
‘ feehng of vocation ’ may possibly be compared 
to Milton’s ardent desirci iu (jarly youth to write 
sometliing that posterity would not willingly let die. 

’fhough a lover of physical exewise in boyhood, 
Keats canu! to entertain s<-holarly ambitions in his 
youth. He became a lo\’(‘r of knowk'dge and felt 
interested in “ the g<*neral and gregarious advance 
of intellect ” oi‘ “ grand march of intellect ” which 
meant the [)rogi‘(‘ss of thought and pliilosophy. 
“ Every Department of knowleflgc^ we see excellent 
and calculated towards a gi'cat whole. I am so 
convinced of this, that 1 am glad at. not having given 
away niy'^ medical books, which 1 shall again look 
over to keej> alive the little I know thitherwards.”* 
Yet he is without parallel as a w'orsliipper of beauty, 
i.e., of sensuous beauty. In other words, he was 
more eiiamouix^d 'of concrete I’cality than of abstract 
sijceulation, and he more readily responded to the 
appeal of sensation and instinct. He had never any 
piiiloso])hical training, and he admits this : “ I shall 
never bo a ll(;asoner because' 1 care not to be in the 
right.”t There is a ck'ar contrast between the abstract- 
minded Shelley and the t;oncrete-]ninded Keats. 
Broadly speaking, intellectual beauty and the ideal 
of hberty constituted Shelley’s atmosphere, wliile 
splash of colour and tint of flowers delighted Keats 

* Lotier tu Hoyiiokls, dated tho 3rd May, 1818. 

t Lottor to Bailey, dated tho 13th March, 1818. 
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most, ospot'mlly in his oarly years. The spiritual 
teaching of "Wordsworth, in spite of his naturalism, 
is obstrusive, and eonlrasts with Keats’s woi*ship of 
sensuous beauty. The ego was loss controlled by reality 
and eonscieiice in K(?ats than in these two ])oets who 
suppressed part of it. He had his pcrsonnlity more fully 
developed under the inlltienee of the uneonseious than 
Wordsworth in particular, whoso dumicler ha<l become 
more fixed. Wlu'ii unrestrained, the ego takes in every 
kind of external impression, and moans a free dis- 
position to whicli the sensations and their memory con- 
tribute lai'gely. It has been deseribeil as “ a synthesis 
of the sensations,’’ and Keats is particularly enamoured 
of these.* 

Sir Sidney Oolvin remarks : “ Lot it never be 

forgotten that ^ suisatioiis ' eontrastod with ‘ thought ' 
mean for Keats not pleasures and experiences of the. 
senses as opposed to those of tlie mind, but dii'oct 
intuitions of imagination as opposed to deliberate 
processes of the understamUng.”f But imagination 
itself is based (in the memory of sensations.J The 
sensuous exporiemios of a receptive nature are assimi- 
lated, become part and parcel of life and memory 
and llower forth into imagination which reveals itself 
in literary creation. Read quotes a passage from 
the autobiographical journal of the German poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke in support of this : “ In order 

♦ WoMhip of soiLsiious boauty, liowovor, is only ono aspect of Keats. 
Uo also speaks of the mighty aUslracl idea of Beauty and ‘ tho of 

beauty in all thiugH.* llis PlatoniHrn or intolloctual idoaliom is to bo con- 
sidered in this connection. See Chap. IV. 

t John Keats, p. i0(i. 

X See Garrod, Keats, p. 3U and F. U. Leavis, Rcvdlitation, p. 248. 
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to write a single vei’se, one must stic many cities, 
and men and things ; one must got to k now animals 
and tile fliglit of birds, and the gestures that the 
little llowors make when they open out to tlie morning. 

There must bo rtwnwricM of many nights of 

love, each one unlike the others, of the .s(;reatns of 
women in labour, and of women in chiklbed, light and 
blaiu^hed ami sh'eping, shutting tlumiselves in. lint 

one must also have been beside the dying And 

still it is not enough to have memoric'S. One must 
be abltj to forget them when they are many, and 
one must hav'e the immense patience to wait until 
tluiy come again. For it is the memorirs themselves 
that matter. Only when Ihei/ have tamed to blood 
within m, to glance and gesture, nameless and no 
longer to ho distinguisluHl from ourselves — only then 
can it happen that in a most rare hour the lirst’ word 
of a poem arises in their midst and goes forth from 
them.”* 'rims Sir Sklmy Colvin’s remark dws not 
clash with tlu* conclusions of j)sycho-analysis. Keats’s 
love of sensuous beauty was a fact, and it found expres- 
sion in many of his lettem. His imagination has to be 
traced to his sensuousness as its ultimate source. 

Keats’s Eudytnion is based on a mythologieal 
story. Two Klizabethan writers had dealt with it 
bef<!ro Keats.l Pursjiit of something fascinating is 
really the ])oint of the story whtdher in its original 
form or its later versions. 'I’his is a primordial ex])eri- 
encQ which has different manifestations in different 
circumstances. The charming object appears now 

* Hoad, Collectrd pjssnijs iv LUvnirtf CrifiriNni, p. I h). 

■; •''00 Chapter TV. 
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tis a celestial body, and now as a moral ideal or an 
abstract <*t)nception.* P.sy(!lio-aualysts like Jung 
regaixl such an experience as a manifestation of 
what is called collective uncoHeciou's as distinct from 
prrsomil unconscious. The contents of the latter “ con- 
stitute the [)crsonal and priv'ate side of psychic life ” 
and “■ chietly the so-called feeling-toned complexes.” 
The contents of the collective unconscious are 
universal in th«*ir nature and are called Archetypes. 
'Pheso are images impressed u))on the mind and trans- 
mitted by heredity to posterity.f But they are 
too profound to lind adccpiatc expression in any 
common])lacc story, and rec^nire adeciuah^ sym- 
bols for the rcvclijtion of their full significance. 
Myth and fable are well-known symbols of 
Archetypes. These also appear in ancient litoratui’cs 
in the garb of natural phenomena, e.ff., encroachment 
of winter on summer, the phases of the moon, sun- 
rise, sunset, etc. (Ireat jioetry must have a universal 
appeal and must therefore be based on, and 
nourished by, the universal experiences of mankind. 
Hence it has to press mto its service the Archetypes 
or unconscious psy('hic dispositions as sha])ed by 
heredity. Looked at from this j)oint of view, Keats’s 
use of the myth of Eiidymion is signific^ant. 

The foi'ces, instincts and tendencies that are 
embedded in the unconscious defy analysis and 


* In Koafcs tlio fiisfiiuitidn is that of Poetry or of tJio boaiity <»r Truth 
or of to suiTcring hinrianity. 

•j* “ W© mean by eollor-tive iineonsrioiiH, n fertniri psycliin dispoHition 
sliapotl by the ‘forces of liopcflily; from it eoiiscioiiKiicss has developed. ” 
— Jungt Modern Man in Search of a Sont, p. 11)0. 
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dofinitioii. Their nature and attributes can only 
be dimly suggested. Honoe the introduction of vague 
and typical characters in what has been called the 
visionary mode of artistic creation. “ Man has known 
of it the unconscious) from time immemorial — 
hero, there, and everywhere ; for primitive man 
to-day it is an unquestionable part of his picture of 
the cosmos. It is only wo who have repudiated it 
because of our fear of superstition and metaphysics, 
and b(?cause we strive to construct a cons(sous world 
that is safe and manageable in that natural law holds 
in it the place of statutts law in a commonwealth. 
Yet, even in our midst', the poet now and then catches 
sight (jf the liguros that people the night-world — the 
spirits, demons and gods.”* These remarks of Jung 
throw a shaft of light on the gods, goddesses and 
shadowy h^ings that flit through the dusky regions 
in Kn(hjmio». and Hyperion. 

“ A great work of art,” it has been remarked, 
“ is like a flream ; for all its apparent obviousness 
it does irot explain itself and is never unequivocal. ’’f 
The similarity points to the common source of art 
and dream. Both proceed from the unconscious. 
Endymion possesses this feature of gr(»at art, viz., 
that it is ambiguous, and dot^s not explain itself 
clearly, ft is capable of more interpretations than 
one. It is, on the face of it, a mythological story 
retold in the manner of the nineteenth century ; 
it is all allegory of the quest of the Platonic ideal 
of beauty ; it also symbolises the conflict in Keats’s 

* Juiig, Modern Mn.\ in Search of a Soul, p. 188. 

t P- 

20->1500B 
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mind botwocni tlio claims of poetry and philanthropy 
and his final (ihoice of tho vocation of a poet, 
ft would be (lifficult to Select any one of those 
interpretations as perfect and rule out tho others. 
They are the reactions produced on tho minds of 
different readei*s with their different tastes, training 
and outlook. A great work of art has invariably 
more facets than one, and has to be appraised from 
a number of view-points, because many ideas are 
crystallized in it. 

Another point of resemblance between dream 
and poetry is that both abound in images. Tho word 
itnoffimUion is specially significant in this context. 
Poetic imagination has boon identified with what is 
known as day-dreaming. Poetry is a matter not 
merely of language or sound, but also of imagery, 
which forms tho contents of dreams.* Pictiiresque- 
ness, colour-effects, gorgeousness and profusion mark 
Keats’s imagery, and Keats has been regarded as a 
precursor of Pre-Raphaelite poetry in England. His 
appeal to the visual sense is overwhelming. This is 
combined with his appeal to the ear, based on rhythm, 

* Say« Road, “ a poom is more than an esseruto of langiiago ; it 

is Miis osson(;n alliod to imagery. In lator stages of iiiimau devolopmoiit 
it may bo this o.s.so!ifo alliod to abstratit thought, or discourse ; but this 
is the rarest tyixj of poetry and invariably a proludo to poetic decarleiK^e 
Visual or verbal, all art is prodoniinantly eidoti<r, omotionall y awaru of tho 
plastic reality of its images. 

Tn this art rosembles tho droain. Wo all remark on the vividness of 
our dreams. Confasion there may bo, but no voguoiioss or mistiness. Kach 
person or object has a separate and disnroto oxistonco, and tho landscape 
of droams is as carofully and distinctly compo80<l as tho landscape in a mediae- 
val painting. n'h(» dream, in fact, is a combination of acute sensational 
awareness with an unnatural order ,”— Eaaaya in Literary Criticis-m, 
pp. 103-4* 
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melody and rhyme. Keats’s poetry can, from this 
point of view, be contrasted with that of Wordsworth 
who associates melody and rhythm not so much 
with graphic or impressive images as with abstract 
ideas or simple sensations. The imagery in the 
following passages is incomparable, and brings out 
some of the special features of Keats’s poetry : 

Within his car, aloft, young Bac'chus stood. 
Trilling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood. 

With side-lo}ig laughing ; 

And little rills of crimson wine imbrued 
His plump white armx, and shoulders, enough white 
For Venus’ "pearly bite : 

And near him rode Silenus on his ass. 

Felted with flowers as he on did pass 
Tipsily quaffing. 


and, 


His palace bright 

Bnstion'd with pyramids of glowing gold. 

And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks. 
Glared a blood-red through all its thousand courts. 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 
Flushed angerly : while soinetiraes eagle’s wings. 
Unseen before by Gods or wondering men. 
Darken’d the place ; and neighing steeds were heard. 
Not hoard before by Gods or wondering men. 


The arrangement of images in dreams and 
in poetry is similar. It does not always follow any 
logical order. Without vagueness, there is yet some 
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confusion. Though art is gonorally based on selection 
and rejection, it has been remarkeil that great ai't 
is lacking in meticulous uitelligiblc disposition, while 
the dream usually arranges its elements according 
to some syinl)olic intention. Read observes, “ . . . .tJic 
moi’c wo examine the history of art, the inoiv evident 
it bo(!omes that th(‘ works of art which survive are 
those which most nearly approach to the illogii-al 
order of the dream. Art r<‘tR‘ats before the intellect, 
or grows stiff and atrophied ami survives only in 
the iX‘Cords of academies. But those works of art 
which aiv irrational and dream-likc* -legtaidary myths 
and folk-talcs and the ])ocms which emboily them — 
these survive all economic and political changes.... 
They arc told and retold in every age and every 
climate, and though modilied in detail, are always 
essentially the same — irrational and snpcr-r(‘al, sig- 
nificant beyond their immediate meaning.'’* 'I'his 
extreme view may be objected to. Nonetheless it 
is true that logical anungoinent is not the chief charac- 
teristic of great poetry. Dryden and Pope have it, 
but Shelley and Blake are without it to a large extent. 
Its absence from Keats is more glaring, except in his 
later work. Endymion is lacking in t he beauty of order. 
Sequence is not notitseable in the narrative portion, 
nor proportion and symmetry in the ilescriptive. Th(i 
latter produces the impression of tangled overgrowths 
and the former of a phantasmagoric show. Hyperion, 
though less open to criticism from this point of view, is 
incomplete and probably would have been inconclusive. 


* Collected Eaaaya in Literary OrUiciam, p. 104. 
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if completed.* Matthew Arnold’s cliargo of incohereiic-e 
against Endymimt is not unfounded, and probably it 
holds good against romantic poetry as such — ptx'try in 
which imagination as opposcxl to intelle(!t predominates, 
and sensuoiis imagery is the main attraction. 

Keats has been called a poet of languors. His 
emotional abandon is only paralleled by his readiness 
to receive sonsc-improssions. Both indicate a passivity 
which was in strange contrast with his pugnacious 
spirit au<l physical energy. So far as his deeper 
psychic life was concei’iied, he gave himself up Fully to 
forces b(‘3^ond his control and really became a 
helpless instrument in their grasj). I’he feeling tone of 
the cxtra<!ts quoted below is transparent : 

Beneath my palm-trees, by the riverside, 

I sat a-vvoeping : in the whole world wide 

Tlicrt? was no ojk* to ask me why 1 we^Jt, — 
And so 1 kept 

Brimming the watci'-lily cups with tears 
(Jold as juy feai-s-t 

The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone ! 
Sweet 'S'oiee, sweet lips, soft hand, and softer breast, 
Warm breath, light whispei-, tender semi-tone. 
Bright eyes, accompUshed shape, and lang’rous waist. 
Faded the flower and all its budded charms, 
Fafled the sight of beauty from my eyes. 

Faded the shape of beauty from ray arms. 

Faded the voice, warmth, whiteness, paradise — 

* “ Kont.s cannut bring himself to point tho moral which ho iias so far 
drawn.”— H. W. Garrod, Keats, p. 72. 
t Endymion, Bk. IV. 
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Vanish’d unseasonably at shut of eve. 

When the dusk holiday — or holynight 
Of fragrant-CMirtaincd love begins to W(iave 
The woof of darkness tliiek, for hid dehght. . . .* 

I’o use the language of Psycho-analysis, Keats 
is swayed by the dark unconscious, which sliapos 
liis being as it likes, and carries him along in its head- 
long rush. I’hc ordinary checks on emotion and 
instinct are not available to him. The guidance of 
reason and experience which change their tlireclion 
or moderate their force, is not within his i*oach. T’he 
ideal which inspires Wordsworth’s Ode lo Duty is not 
his. T’he “ stern Daughtej^ of the voice of Gotl ” conveys 
no message to him ; his is the mood of self-suiTendcr, 
the mood which underlies Shelley’s hues ; 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 

The Ghampak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart ; 

As I must die on thine 
Oh, beloved as thou art : 

Oh, lift me from the grass ! 

I die : I faint : I fail !f 

. . . .now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters arc; 

I could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 


• Sonnet. 

t Lines to an Indian Air, 
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WhicVi I have bomo and yet must bear, 

"Pill (h'afh Uk.0 derp might sbvxl on me;. 

And [ might feel in the wai-m air 
My (fheek grow eold, and hoar tlie sea 
Bre.ithe o’er my tlying brain its last monotony.* * * § 

lO'ats’s la.ngiior is rcillecU'd even in his verse 
whi<-h “ moves slow, with v'owel sounds in ‘ full- 
Ihroated e^jise ’ turning out images that revolve, as 
the urn in his Ode. on Itulolen/ce, with stately 
s<‘(jiience.”t 

Fainting, swooning, and dizziness are Keats’s favour- 
ites, and are only the re flection of his langtior. The Ode 
ton Nkihlingale, Wed Wiml and Pi'mnefhem furnish 
copious illustrations, one of which may be cited : 

My heart athes, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had <lrunk — J 

“ Shelley was a sleep- worshipper : Keats a positive 
fanatic,”§ and somnolence marks many of the bitterns 
characters. Endyrnion and the Indian maid fall asleep 
on their horses while flying up and soaring into the air. 
The Ode on Tndoleme, the Ode to a Nighf.ing(th and many 
other pieces abound in passages revealing Keats’s 
love of sleepiness and drowsiness. “ My sleep had 
been embroider’d with dim dreatns,'' “ sweet as 
drowsy noons ” and “ drowsy hour ” from the Ode on 
Indolence, and “ drowsy numbness,” “ waking dream. ” 


• Stanzas. 

t G. W. Knight, The Starlit Dome, p. 258. 

t Italics mine. 

§ The Starlit Dotne, p. 2Cl. 
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and “ Do I wake or sleep ?” from the Ode to a 
Nightingale, may bo cited as illiisl rations.* 

Keats is o{|ually in the grip of the unconscious 
when taking in sense-impressions. Scarlet, white, 
blue anti grey : the darkness of the night and the white 
light of the dawn ; sun and shade ; the innumerable 
scents of the earth : the sounds and stirrings of life 
in fields and forests impi’ess him in endless 

succession. Richness of tactile attraction and stibtle 
use of taste comi)Iete the sensory suggestion of his 
poetry. 'I’hei'c is hardly any order in ])oint of 
time or arro-ngement in these sensations. Tins onrush 
of the impressions of external nature on his soul is 
prompted by the unfathomable mystery in his inner 

being-t 

Keats’s poetry, however, is not always the product 
of his unconscious or subliminal self, and hence 

spontaneity is not its invariable trait. The poet’s 

mind did not always have that placidity and (wen 
t(5nor which characterised it at first. Self- introspec- 
tion, self-analysis and solf-dissection soon claimed him 
as their victim. This psychological change was 
marked during 1817-1818 and part of 1819. When 
composing Etulynikm, Keats wrote to Haydon, “ You 
tell me never to d(.*spair — 1 wish it was as easy for me 
to observe the saying — truth is I have a hoirid 

Morbidity of Temperament which has shewn itself 
at intervals — ^it is I have no doubt the greatest Enemy 

* For the part played by sloop in nmhpnion and Slettp and Poetry, see 
The Starld Dotne, pp. 201-64. See also H. \V. Garrod, Keuf^, pp. 102-4. 

•f “ This expanding of sonsory delight to the limit of cnnseinnmeAfi is all 
but the central fact of Ins work, early or lato .” — The J^tarlU Dome, p. 201. 
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and stumbling block I have to fear — I may even 
say that it is likely to bo the cause of my disappoint* 
rnont.”* Again, ho wrote to Reynolds, “ ....the world 
is full of misery and heart- bi*eak, pain, sickness and 
oppression — ^v'hci’cby this Chamber of Maiden thought 
becomes gradually darkened and, at the same time, 
on all sides of it, many doors are *Set open — but all 
dark — ^.ill leading to dark passag(«.”t When the gloomy 
mood was on him, Keats would indulge in self-torture, 
as it were, and his voluptuous languor would change 
into frenzied groans. Ij'its of morbidity made him 
an anatomist of Melancholy when lu^ murmured : 

No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 

Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine ; 
Nor suffer thy pale foroheaTl to b;; kiss’d 

By uightsha'le, ruby grape of Bro'^orpine 

But wlv'n the melancholy lit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 

That fosters the droop-headed flowers all. 

And hides the green hill in an April shroud ; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose. 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand- wave. 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies. . . . 

The unconscious thus gave place to the self-conscious 
which “ marred not merely the quiet repose and 
Elysian enjoyment of his inner mind, but also the 
grand simplicity and spontaneity, the statuesque 
nudity of his native art.” But a period of (jonscious 
creative activity would bo followed by a fresh period 

* Lottor to Ilaydoii, datod 10- 1 1 May, 1817. 
t JjPtti'r to Roynolda, datnd the JU’d May, ISIS, 


21— loOOB 
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of spontaneity or uneonscioiis oreativencss. This 
process was repeated more than once. 

'Phe sclf-eous(uous was more tnaniiost in Kndifmion 
than in his curlier |)ocnis, tnz., the po.'ins published in 
1817, altliou"h Keats was following in tluj latter the 
imitators of tS])enser. His obligation was tlioi'o limited 
mostly to diction* and did not aflex‘t his free creative 
urge. Tn his early poems Keats revealed, like other 
Romantics, the foenlty of wonder, the instinct for 
beauty,! unconscious impulse for poetic ititerpreta- 
tion of reality which characterised the Elizabethans. 
Though Endi/tniort reveals unconscious creative acti- 
vity, Keats also becomes in this |X)om — possibly 
for the first time — a self-conscious votary of sensation 
and imagination. His Platonic idealism is a mark of 
intellectuality, though it is largely instinctive. The 
Ode on Melancholi/, with its morbid gloom, indicates 
an extreme change in Keats’s mentality. 

The circumstances which disturbed Keats’s mind 
and made it critical and intros[>(5ctive wore part of his 
life-history. I’he *)nslaughts of the Edinhmyh Review 
and the Quarterly had diminished his popularity as 
a poet, and he was chagrined by the extensive sale of 
Byron’s poems. He realized that no change in public 
opinion was posvsible on account of the inllucnce of those 
journals, and fiilt despondent. He wrote to George and 

* “ ....a cotl'tcio'ii nn>>’tfor of Ih** niinncr rf other po^ts 11. \V. 
Garrod, KtalSy p. 07 . 

•f With roForontio to tho pooin? of 1H17, Cjlvhi says, .the spirit 
^/vhich animatas him ( Koats) is os^ontially tho spirit of delight : delight in 
the beauty of nature and tho vividnoas of sensation, delight in the charm 
of fable and romance. . . .an l in the rxercise of the art itseff which exproaso.s 
and comnaunicatos all these joys.” — KmU*, p. 50 (K. M. L. Sories). 
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Goorgiana Keats : “ I was in hopes that when people saw, 
as they must do now, all the trickery and uiiquity of these 
Plagues they would scout them ; but no, they are like 
the spectators at the Westminster cock-pit — ^they like 
th(i battle and do not care who wins or who loses.’'* 
Further, Keats hatl b(^en impressed l)y fJailey’s inter- 
])retatioii of Wordsworth’s humanitarianism and had, 
as is clear from Endi/mioyi, ac<!(q)tod the huniauitai*ian 
gospol.f But his faith in this ci‘eed was rudely shaken 
by Bailey’s own (ionduct. Kc^ats ha-d believed l.hat 
Bailey, with his professesd high idc^als, was above 
improper action. But he was soon disillusioned 
by what he regarded as Bailey's selfishness displayed 
in the manner of his choosing a wife. Keats wrote, 
“....his so (piickly taking to Miss Gleig can have 
no excuse — exc^ept that of a Ploughnicans who wants 
a wifo.”J He gi’adually inclined to the pessimistic 
view that selfishness and evil were ineiudicable from 

* 4 ) 

human nature, anil this partly undermined his philan- 
thro])y and his mental plaindity. Keats’s love of 
Fanny Brawne was another ihsquietiiig fact in his 
life, which added to his mental troubk*. For nearly 
throe months (Api’il lo June) in 1819 Keats and 
Fanny lived in adjoining houses under the same 
roof, and Keats’s poems and letters of this period 
reflect his jjassion, which was intensified by 
this close contact. He w<as not yet in a position 
to marry, and suppression of ardent feelings naturally 
added to his morbidity, .lealousy also maiTcd the 


* Tjottor dated tin' IStli Vobninry, IHli). 
t See II. W. Gurrod, Keats, yj. 37. 

t Letter to George and Goorgiana Koulb, dated the IStli February, 181'J. 
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coui'sc of his love, and “■ the green-eyed monster ” 
worked mischief. All these jjossibly aggravated his 
incipient malady to which he eventually succumbed. 

Such W'cre the circumslances that led Keats to 
probe the (htpths of his own heart, to reconsider his 
previous estimate of men and things, to revise his first 
impressions and to re-value values. Self-criticism and 
heart -ache now replaced the unconscious operation 
of his mind. At one time Keats had aspired after 
literary fame, but he now' grew' indilferent to it, 
and compared it. to a tickle and waj'ward girl 
whose favour M'as nnceilain. 'Phe sonnets On Fame, 
wTitten about this time, w(*re the outcome of that 
morbid is des})air which is traceable to the adverse 
criticisms of Endymion and which put an end to 
his desire for laiu*els : 

How fever'd is that Man who camiot look 
• Upon his mortal days with tem])erate blood, 
Who vexes all the leaves of his Life's hook 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood : 


Again, 

Fame like a waywartl girl will still he coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees. 
But makes suTTondtT to some thoughtless boy 
And dotes the more upon a lu;art at ease — 

8he is a Uipsey — will not speak to those 
Who have not leanit to be content without her ; 
A jilt Avhose ear was never whisper’d close, 
Who thinks they scandal her who talk about her — 
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A very Gipsey is she, NUnshorn, 

Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar : 

Yo lovesick Bards, i^epay her scorn for scorn ; 
Ye lovelorn Artists ! madmen tliat ye an*. 

Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 

'riien if she likes it she will follow you. 

Keats also felt that ukmi were interested not in 
poetry which was based on truth, but in litei’ary work 
which flattered their self-esteem. “ T am convinced 
of this, and from this I have come to tliis resolution — 
never to m'ite for the fit ihe oj‘ ivrithuj or makhuj a poem, 
but from running over with any little knowh'dge or 
experience which rnmiy years of refleclion may p(*rha|is 
give m(‘ ; otherwise I will be dumb.”* He* thus decided 
to give U]) spontaneous work which had hitluTto 
absorbed him. His belief in poetic inspiration was 
shaken, for he felt the need of calm judgment, and 
mature ('xperi(‘nce. He admitted that in the past 
truth and beauty had indeed Hashed on him occasion- 
ally, aiul juire intuitions found expression in his verse: 
“ I am tlu'ce and twenty, with little knowledge and 
middling intellect. It is true that in the heitjht of 
enthmiasm f have been cheated into some fine, passaejes ; 
but that is not the thing.”* He now wanted “ to 
see life, steadily and see it whole,” a}id to express 
his mature thoughts more artistically. Thr(‘t 
chief problems now faced Keats — lovc', ambition 
and poetry ; and ho welcomed that state of 
“ plij'sical debility and mental ajiathy in which he 
was unable to feel the j)ain which these; inoblems 


* Lollor to liayiiuii, ilatod llio 8tli March, 
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had iiiHic-ted on him.”* His mental malady is reflected 
in a letter to Cleorge and Georgiana Keats, though 
the occasion on which it was actually written was 
an accident which had happened on the 18th March, 
1819t: ” This morning I am in a sort of temper indolent 
and supremely careless : I long after a stanza or two 
of 'fhompson’s Casfle of I ndoletuu’ .... hi this state of 
cffeminacjy th(^ fibres of the brain are relaxed in com- 
mon with tlie rest of the body, and to such a happy 
degree that pleasure has no show of enticement and 
])ain no unbearable frown. Neither Poetry, nor 
Ambition, nor Love have any alertn<‘srf of countenance 
as they pass by me : they seem rather like three 
figuj’es on a Greek vase.” About, two months later 
Keats composed the Ode on [ndolence which reflects 
the tone of this passage : 

The blissful cloud of summer indolence 

Bi'numb’d my eyes ; my pulse grew less and less ; 

Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower ; — 
Mental worry and despondence made him even 


long for death which ludd out hopes of relief and 
peace. One of his sonnets reveals this desire : 

Why did 1 laugh tonight ? No voice will tell : 

No God, no Demon of severe response. 

Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 

Then to my human heart I turn at once — 


♦ Evolution of Keula's Pottrij^ p. 577. 
t Tlio letter is daturl the l!>bh March. 
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Heart ! thou and I are here i=iad and alone ; 

Say, wherefore did [ laugh ? O mortal pain ! 

O Darkness : Darkness : ever must T moan. 

To <iuestion Heavc'u and Hell and Heart in vain : 
Why did I laugh ? I know this l)eing’s lease. 

My Fane.y to its utmost blisses spreads : 

Yet would 1 on this v'ery midnighl cease 
And the world’s gaudy tuisigns see in shi’ods. 
Verse, Fame and Ih'auty are intenst' indexed, 

But Death intenscr — Death is Life’s high meod. 

Part of the idesi <;xpressod in this sonnet was re- 
produced in a stan/a of the Ode to a Nigldingale. 
(composed in May, 1811)). 

'file Kpi-stle to fir.f/noUl't* hints at the evil in nature 
which l(*ads to tlie struggle for existence and the d«is- 
truction of tlu^ wtviker, and whicli u[)set the balance 
of his sensitive mind : 

T was at home 

And should have been most happy, —but [ saw 
'Poo far into the sea, where every maw 
The greater on the le.ss feeds evermore, — 

Ibil 1 saw too distuM^t into the core 
OF an eteriuil lienee <lest ruction. 

And so from hapjuness 1 far was gone. 

'Phe shark at sav-^age prey— tlie hawk at pounce, 
'Phe gentle Robin, like a Pal’d or OumiC, 
•Ravening a worm, — ^Away, ye horrid moods ! 
Moods of one’s mind ! 


♦ Written in March, 1818. 
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The misery caused by baffled love, and Keats’s 
robellion a^f.iiiist. its tyranny form the siibjoct- 
m-.ilter of the second ode To {Fanny) eomposod in April, 
1810 : 

Wliat ean I do to driva^ away 
R-*membranee from my eyes? for they have soon. 
Aye, an hour ayo, my brilliant Queen ! 

'Poiieh has a memory. O say, lov'o, say, 

W’hat ean T do to kill it and be free 
In my old liberty ? 

La hdh' damv Han't nierci, composed subsoquontly to 
th(‘ od(‘ but also in April, 1819, is in the same strain, 
ajid is another ])roduct of the subjective malady 
which afflicted Keats and burnt up his heart. 

About this lime Keats read closely Burton’s 
summaiy of the theories of melancholy as propounded 
by aniMcmt, uK'diaoval and flcnaissanee physicians, 
[jhilosophers and poets. They tried to lind out the 
causes, symptoms and cures of melancholy humour. 
Thr. Anafoniy of J\Ielan.choly furnished him with 
the details of his sombre imaf^ery, and the Odt' on 
MdnncMy in particular sliows traces of Burton’s 
inlluence. 

Keats s(MMns to have partially worked off the 
fi'rmenl of his soul once in the beginning of 1819. 
The menial malady was ein-ed to a certain extent, 
and a return of spontaneity of literary creation was 
the outcome, but with a dilTerence. The flv(‘ great odes 
wer(^ (!om posed towtards the end of April and in May 
of this year. Th(5 subsidence of his inner cfFervescenee 
and commotion was due partly to his being able to 
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effect a harmony between his conceptions of good ami 
evil, and partly to the widening of his intellectual horizon. 
He wrote to George and Georgiana Keats on the 15th 
April, 1810: “ Do you not see how necessary a world of 
pains and tx’oubles is to school an inttjlligence and tuaku 
it a soul ? A place where the heart must feel and suffer 
in a thousand diverse ways.”* Keats did attain 
gradually that spiritual discipline for which he had 
striven. His progress in the acquisition of know- 
ledge too was rapid. “ Prom subjective intellectual in- 
terests. . . .he passed on to the true intellectual instinct 
whicih finds its satisfaction in the disinterested know- 
ledge of things, of objective modes of being.” The 
writer of the Ode^’t was a greater jxhilosopher than 
tlio autlior of /Undymion as well as a gnjater artist. 
The perfect beauty of his latest work was indeced 
ivalizcd largely through “ innumerable compositions 
and decompositions,” but this was in no sease labour- 
ed or artificial. He bad conquered the fitful and 
feverish moods in which he had written some of his 
earlier poems and effected a combination of his riper 
knowledge and wider exjxerienee with a clear vision 
which made each of his odes beautiful as a whole 
as well as in parts. 


♦ Soe A. i.\ BrivMoy. -I MifirMlaatj. cliaptor on ** Koata 
Pliilo-sopliy." 

23 -.1500R 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1. Studies in Spenser — Pnidishod by tlio University of Caloiittn in 1929. 

T sim iniicli impressed by the itTifer'a master if both oj Spenser and 

nf l*latonic concept ionti — Prof. (J. Tf. ITorford. 

I think it both rfdiiahh and trell -written. Mftny a thesis made in F^nropo 
with tFie ii<Fvant>i^os »if ium*oss to jjroat libraries, is far less to the purpose. 

-J’rof. (). Klinn. 

Mr. Mohiniinoluin l^hattaeharyya in his StadicN in Sprn.ser limits him- 
•^‘If strictly to the tra(‘iti,ir of some .soiin*es of Speiiscn*'s philosophy, ospei-ially 
'tf thn«o ivlated to Platiuiisin, and p* rfornts hift task’ n^efnttf/ and with tnclditp. 

- -Mtnlcrn Lamjnatjr Iteriew, .\|)ril, I9.‘l0. 

2. Platonic Ideas in Spenser PidjlisFied by Longmans (ireen (tr (*o. 
in I9;ir». 

Hr. Bhat.taeharyya’s h(»ok is an attempt to .ftnppft/ a tnntli/ needed slntipt 

and althinigh it leans on the tnador|i]at.e treatmont of Harrison and 

Win^itanlev, it is a wneh nmee fhoromjh ince.'ititjatian than we hare pet had. 

Xltntern Lanifiiape Xotes, .Fan nary, 19,*F7. 

The author is acquainted with t/w most recent work in the^e /Jefil.it 
... .he has rnaile careful analys^^s of the significant characters in The Faerie 
t)nrene^ and is /rd therelnf to differ from one or other of his proclecossors 
at many points. .\fotIern Lanr/naqe Tteriew. .January, I9.‘F7. 

. . . .having? used it in preparin/I lectures cinrin^ the past scission. T 
c'omo to appreciate it more and more. 

-—Prof. (1. Biilloiigh. lTnivc»rsil.y of Shelllold. 

He has not only a wide and close ac*r|naintance with Spenser's sonrrc\s, 
Italian, Fren«*h and anti(|iie, and with the ntevanf F’bi^lish l-iiteratiirc?, hut 
also a very marked critical q iff far ordered analpsis anti statement. His work 
is carefullv documented ancj shows jrrasp of a vorv comploK siibjewt. 

— Prof. O. Klton. 

j ....this is no me?*o sumniary of European resc*arehes, but a personal 
anti original examhadion of a spectal problem. — Prof, tniile F..efronis. 

3. ‘ Courtesy ’ in Shakespeare — Published by the Ibiiversitv of Calcutta 
in 1940. 

. . . .on the main ])robloin of Sliakespeam and c*ourtc.sy-books, you 
have certainly b(*en able to throw a good deal of f re, dt light. 

|•rof. B. 1C. (\ Uavis, Westfield (.’ollepe, Univor.sily of l..ondon. 

....throuph the study of mediaeval and Bonaissanco concojjts of 
courtesy, he (Dr. Bhattacharyya) has hexm able to examine afre.d} Shake.^peare\s 
fdtufs and poems, ant! to direct a shaft of light npon their infinite rarietp, in 
a c'^iiimientary to which the .second half of tho book is devot(*d. There wtll 
be few readers of bis book who do not find tMs commentary, from this especial 
point of luew, helpfnl and ilhunineiting. 

— Prof. 0. d. Sis.son, University of Dondon. 

We are justified in ropardinp this work as a useful addition to our know- 
ledge On that plane of philosophical as well ns literary criticism. 

Dr. Rhattacharyya has shewn him,Helf particularly qualified ami gif led. 

— Prof. L. C^i/amian. 

Tlie account of Sliakospoaro and Table -courtesy is attractive and seems 

most thorough, and to mo at least is new Yon brinp out the. pervading 

preseme of the courtier-ideal, if I may say so, very well, and make the most 
of Hamlet who is obviously your best card. — Prof. O. Elton. 

Tho dissertation, like Dr. Bbattocherje’s earlier work on Spen.ser, shows 
wide and careful reading timipored by discrimination and supported by a firm 
grasp of material. Tho two opening oliaptcrs dosorvo special commendation 
as supplying a compact but comprobensive survey of the subject under 
investigation. . . .His dissertation nfford.s evidence of genuine scboiarsliip and 
critical power, — Modern Language. Review, April, J944. 









